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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  by  one  gentle- 
man representing  the  Ontario  Institution,  at  Brantford,  P.Q. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  two  o’clock,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lokd  of  the  New- York 
State  Institution,  who  invited  Rev.  S.  A.  Kxapp,  of  the  Iowa 
Institution,  to  offer  prayer. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — I do  not  propose  to  occupy  your 
time  with  any  formal  address;  but  a thought  or  two  I deem 
proper  to  present  before  commencing  the  regular  exercises  of  this 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Most  of  those  present  are  aware  that  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  a convention  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  on  the  8th  of  August  last.  The  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  that  Association  will  be  read  in  your  hearing  in  a short 
time.  I may  say,  in  regard  to  this  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  we  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  place  at  which  we 
assemble ; a place  in  which  so  much  of  the  early  and  more  impor- 
tant history  of  our  country  was  transacted  ; a place  so  rich  in 
associations  which  every  citizen  of  this  land  delights  to  recall  and 
to  cherish;  surrounded  by  so  many  objects  which  awaken  thoughts 
in  our  minds  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell.  Many  of  you  are 
aware,  that,  forty  years  ago  to-day,  there  were  in  this  city  some  six 
blind  children  receiving  instruction  ; the  first  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a class  of 
three  or  four  persons ; and  only  in  these  two  States  had  there 
been,  at  that  time,  any  effort  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind. 

We  now  meet  as  the  representatives  of  some  thirty  regularly 
organized  institutions,  in  which  twenty-five  hundred  blind  persons 
are  receiving  instruction,  and  in  which  about  seven  thousand  have 
been  already  trained,  to  some  good  extent,  and  prepared  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  life. 

As  superintendents  and  instructors  of  the  blind,  we  have  com- 
mitted to  us  a most  important  trust.  It  is  ours  to  do  whatever 
can  be  done  for  the  education,  the  improvement,  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  twenty  thousand  blind  persons  in  our 
country.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  so  large  a portion  of  this 
whole  number  have,  during  these  past  years,  been  benefited  in  the 
different  institutions  which  have  been  established.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  recall  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  institu- 
tions, one  after  another,  and  the  liberality  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  people  of  our  country  have  provided  for  them  by  en- 
dowing them  from  time  to  time,  and  sustaining  them  from  year  to 
year:  but  these  incidents  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  most  of  you  ; 
and  I shall  not  take  the  time,  at  present,  to  recall  them,  or  to 
present  them  even  in  outline. 

I have  said  that  there  is  committed  to  us  a most  important 
work,  because  such  special  instruction  is  afforded  to  this  class  of 
people  nowhere  else  than  in  these  institutions.  We  can  do  something, 
also,  to  secure  for  them  opportunities  before  they  are  of  suitable 
age  to  leave  their  homes,  either  under  the  parental  roof,  or  in 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  in  which  they  live,  where  their 
brothers,  sisters,  and  friends  are  instructed.  We  can  do  much  to 
have  such  instructions  and  such  opportunities  continued  to  them 
when  they  leave  us.  Here  is  a very  important  work  to  be  done, 
— to  create  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  this 
whole  subject. 

As  superintendents  of  these  institutions,  we  are  related,  all  and 
each  of  us,  to  most  important  public  trusts.  I will  not  dwell  upon 
the  qualifications  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  every  person 
called  to  such  a position  should  possess.  Every  one  would  recognize 
that  he  ought  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  familiar  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation; that  he  should  have  acquired  experience  elsewhere,  if  pos- 
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sibl e,  before  entering  upon  this  work;  that  he  should  be  familiar, 
of  course,  with  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  and  should  by  all  means  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  history ; that  he  should  be  prepared  to  avoid,  as  far.  as  practi- 
cable, all  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  their  organization 
or  in  their  conduct,  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  results  of  their 
experience  which  may  be  of  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  has  charge.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  person 
called  to  such  a trust,  to  conduct  it  in  such  a manner  that  its 
administration  shall  be  above  reproach,  above  suspicion ; to  secure 
an  honest  administration,  that  is,  of  all  its  pecuniary  affairs,  so 
that  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  its  support,  or  contribute  to  its 
maintenance,  may  feel  that  every  dollar  given  for  that  purpose 
goes  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  is 
appropriated.  In  relation  to  those  associated  with  him  as  instruc- 
tors or  officers,  it  is  his  privilege  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  as  to  elevate  their  ideas  of  the  importance  and  real 
character  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  from  day  to 
day,  and  year  to  year,  so  that  the  institution  may  have  the  means 
of  improvement  within  itself. 

With  regard  to  these  children  and  youth,  who,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  are  made  to  be  distinguished  from  their  associates,  sepa- 
rated, to  a considerable  extent,  from  those  around  them,  we  sus- 
tain to  them  most  interesting  and  important  relations.  It  is  our 
privilege,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  prepare  them  for  the  places  they 
might  have  filled  in  society,  but  for  the  bereavement  they  have 
sustained;  to  restore  them  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
and  from  whom  this  calamity  which  has  befallen  them  seems  to 
have  reft  them  away,  as  it  were ; for  not  unfrequently,  as  too  many 
of  you  well  know,  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  case  of  a child  beloved, 
promising,  hopeful,  is  almost  equal  to,  if  not  worse  than,  the  loss 
of  life.  I say  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  what  may  be  done  to 
restore  them  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  make  them 
a joy  in  the  households  where  they  have  been  sources  of  so  much 
affliction  and  sorrow.  It  is  ours  to  do  much  toward  restoring 
them  to  society;  so  that,  instead  of  being  ciphers  in  the  community 
in  which  they  belong,  they  shall  be  honorable  members  of  that 
society,  and  contribute  to  its  well-being. 

And  there  is  one  other  still  higher  and  more  important  privilege 
which  I feel  it  is  ours  to  enjoy;  and  that  is,  to  do  what  may  be 
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done,  by  showing  what  skill  and  industry  and  enterprise  can  do 
to  supply  the  want  of  a sense  reft  away  by  any  means  whatever,  to 
vindicate  the  providence  of  that  Being  in  accordance  with  whose 
plans  these  differences  among  us  are  allowed  to  occur.  He  makes 
no  mistakes,  lie  has  not  caused  these  persons  to  differ  from 
others  to  place  a mark  upon  them,  to  remove  them  from  society, 
to  prevent  them  from  occupying  places  of  influence  and  usefulness 
in  the  world  ; and  it  is  ours  to  prepare  them  to  fill  such  places, 
and,  perhaps,  to  do  a work,  in  many  regards,  which  otherwise 
they  might  never  have  done,  and  thus  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  that  Being  from  whom  we  derive  existence,  who  bestows  upon 
us  the  powers  we  possess,  and  who  gives  us  these  opportunities  for 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  our  fellow-beings. 

I hardly  need  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  motives  which 
should  actuate  us  here,  and  the  objects  by  which  we  should  be 
governed  in  all  our  intercourse.  We  meet  for  high  and  important 
purposes.  We  may  speak  with  frankness  and  with  freedom 
always,  feeling  that  we  are  speaking  honestly  and  candidly;  and,  if 
we  chance  to  differ  from  others,  let  such  differences  be  duly  and 
considerately  regarded.  Let  us  feel  that  any  frank  and  free  utter- 
ance of  opinion  is  intended  as  such  merely,  and  let  us  present 
our  views  thus  frankly,  and  endeavor  to  do  it  in  such  a manner  as 
to  show  their  correctness,  if  they  be  correct,  or  that  their  errors, 
if  there  be  any,  may  be  understood  and  apprehended  as  clearly  by 
others,  who  may  have  had  more  experience,  and  a larger  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  than  ourselves. 

I take  a deep  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Association.  I trust  they  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  the  work;  that  they 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  have  had  but  little  experi- 
ence, comparatively;  and  that  to  those  who  have  but  recently  en- 
tered upon  it  they  maybe  a school  of  priceless  value. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Williams  of  the  Georgia  Institution, 
read  the  records  of  the  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis  in  August 
of  last  year,  together  with  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  adopted  at  said 
meeting.  The  records  were  approved. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  of  two  on  enrolment ; viz.,  Messrs.  Knapp  of  the  Iowa 
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Institution,  and  William  B.  Wait  of  the  New- York  City  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman  of  the  Indiana  Institution  moved  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  of  this  city,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, or  any  other  institution  for  the  blind  who  may  be  present, 
be  admitted  as  corresponding  members  of  the  Association,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  members,  except  that  of  voting.  Carried. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  invited  to  address  the  Association.  That  gentleman, 
after  explaining  that  temporary  indisposition  would  prevent  his 
taking  such  active  part  in  the  convention  as  he  should  be  glad  to 
do,  said  substantially  as  follows : — 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  G.  HOWE. 

Friends  and  Fellow- Laborers,  — I bid  you  hearty  welcome  in 
my  own  behalf;  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion ; welcome  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  compose 
our  household. 

It  is  cheering  to  meet  so  many  earnest  and  good  laborers  in  our 
chosen  field.  I recognize  among  you  some  of  the  earliest  and 
best  workers.  I see  among  you  the  hardy  relics  of  a past  genera- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  fair  young  promise  of  a living  one.  And 
I seem  to  see  the  spirit  of  my  early  and  beloved  friend,  John  D. 
Fisher,  who  was  the  first  in  America  to  conceive  and  propose  the 
plan  for  a public  institution  for  the  blind,  and  who  obtained  for 
this  one  a charter  in  1828. 

Unable  to  engage  in  it  personally,  he  so  intei-ested  me  in  the 
matter,  that  I regularly  enlisted  in  it,  just  forty  years  ago,  and 
organized  the  work.  But  Fisher  continued  to  give  it  his  earnest 
sympathy  and  his  practical  aid  every  day  up  to  that  of  his  death. 
He  loved  all  the  children  of  misfortune  ; but  especially  he  loved  the 
blind.  He  had  a beautiful  and  earnest  spirit ; and,  if  spirits  hold 
jubilees,  this  day  must  be  one  to  his,  as  it  hovers  above  such  a 
gathering  of  earnest  and  successful  workers  in  a field  which  he 
marked  out. 

My  friends,  we  are  the  representatives  of  institutions  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  blind  scattered  widely  over  the 
country ; and  we  have  come  together  to  compare  notes ; to  hold 
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counsel ; to  devise  ways  and  means  for  doing  our  work  more  effect- 
ually than  it  has  heretofore  been  done.  What  is  our  work  ? It 
is  to  counteract,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  tendency  which  the  lack  of 
one  of  the  bodily  senses  has  to  prevent  the  normal  development 
of  the  whole  character.  It  is  to  prevent  this  lack  from  bringing 
about  any  unfavorable  difference,  mentally,  morally,  or  socially, 
between  those  marked  by  it  and  ordinary  men. 

We  are  educators.  We  find  that  all  the  prevailing  modes  of 
training  and  of  teaching,  of  study,  of  work,  of  diversion,  that  all 
social  relations,  indeed,  are  framed  and  administered  upon  the  idea 
that  all  men  have  the  sense  of  sight.  We  cannot  change  this. 
Society  will  not  alter  its  fashions  for  the  benefit  of  a few.  The 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet*:  so  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain. 

We  are  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Blindness  is  not  a necessary 
and  inherent  condition  of  any  class  of  men.  It  is  an  accidental 
condition  ; and  the  number  of  those  born  into  it  will  be  greater  or 
less,  according  as  men  live  up  to,  or  as  they  violate,  the  natural 
laws  of  their  organization.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a large  com- 
munity, favorably  circumstanced,  the  average  standard  of  bodily 
perfection  may  be  so  high  that  none  will  be  born  blind : on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  some  large  communities,  one  in 
every  thousand  persons  is  blind.  We  are  to  make  this  fact  widely 
known,  and  also  the  principles  which  explain  it;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  born  blind,  also  those  born  with  such  feeble  or  pecu- 
liar organizations  that  they  become  blind  by  ordinary  diseases  or 
accident,  shall  be  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

By  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws,  and  by  obedience  to  them, 
blindness  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  phenomenal  conditions  of 
society. 

This  is  the  prophylactic,  the  preventive  part  of  our  duty. 

Next  comes  the  therapeutic,  or  remedial  treatment.  In  the  order 
of  nature,  five  organs  of  outward  sense  are  given  to  each  individual^ 
through  the  activity  of  which  he  may  establish  his  relations  with 
other  individuals  and  with  the  outward  world.  The  lack  of  one  of 
them,  as  that  of  sight,  tends  to  hinder  and  to  embarrass  the  devel- 
opment of  bodily  health,  strength,  and  activity,  and,  consequently, 
of  hardihood,  courage,  and  energy.  We  are  to  counteract  this  by 
special  bodily  training,  and,  so  far  as  the  moral  nature  is  affected, 
by  special  moral  training. 
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In  the  training,  instruction,  and  general  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  modes  in  common  use,  as  far 
as  may  be.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  are  to  give  preference  to 
any  mode  or  instrumentality  of  education  which  is  successfully  used 
with  common  children,  over  one  specially  invented  for  the  blind. 
We  are  to  teach,  train,  and  fashion  blind  children  to  take  part 
in  ordinary  society,  and  to  be  as  little  distinguishable  as  possible 
by  their  appearance,  their  manners,  and  their  conversation. 

Various  modes  of  doing  this  will  doubtless  be  considered  in  our 
meetings ; and,  veteran  as  I am,  I anticipate  much  pleasure  and 
advantage  from  the  discussions  which  are  to  follow. 

Probably  some  who  were  not  born  when  I entered  the  service 
will  give  me  valuable  knowledge  and  useful  hints,  by  which  I shall 
try  to  profit. 

Doubtless  some  of  those  ancients  who  were  called  into  the  field 
at  the  eleventh  hour  brought  more  strength  and  energy  to  the 
work  than  some  of  the  old  stagers  ever  possessed. 

There  are  several  subjects  which  I hope  to  hear  discussed  during 
this  Convention,  some  of  which  have  recently  occupied  my  atten- 
tion. One  is,  the  importance  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  common 
schools,  and  sending  as  many  blind  children  as  possible  to  them,  at 
least  part  of  the  time.  This  is  one  mode  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  of  their  infirmity  to  segregation. 

I am  always  fearful  that  one  undesirable  effect  of  our  institutions 
may  be  to  strengthen  this  tendency,  and  to  give  rise  to  an  esprit  de 
corps,  by  grouping  them  together  as  blind  people.  By  congregat- 
ing them  in  youth,  we  are  in  danger  of  separating  them  into  a class 
apart  for  life.  I would  therefore  encourage  blind  children  and 
youth  to  find  their  associates  and  intimates,  not  among  the  blind, 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  among  the  seeing.  A group  of  a 
dozen  blind  boys  is  a social  monstrosity.  This  is  true,  indeed,  of 
blind  persons  of  any  age : indeed,  it  is  true  of  grouping  together 
persons  marked  by  any  common  infirmity. 

The  Lord  does  not  create  any  such  groups.  The  infirm,  the 
abnormals,  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  community.  So  let 
them  remain ; and  let  their  education  be  so  conducted,  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  associate  with  seeing  people,  and  take  their  full 
share  of  social  duties  and  relations.  Let  us  teach  them,  let  them 
understand,  that  they  are  to  work  in  the  world ; that  they  are  to 
accumulate  property,  and  pay  taxes;  that  they  are  to  join  religious 
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and  secular  associations;  to  attend  caucuses  and  conventions,  to  vote, 
to  sit  upon  juries,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  take  their  full  part  in  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  citizens,  and  not  group  themselves  to- 
gether as  blind  people.  This  tendency  to  grouping  will  be  increased 
by  our  institution^,  if  we  do  not  guard  against  it.  A few  years  ago, 
a proposal  Avas  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  forming 
a colony,  or  small  community,  of  educated  deaf-mutes.  The  unwise 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  deaf-mutes  has  sometimes  led  to  attempts  to 
form  communities  made  up  of  that  class  alone.  Such  communi- 
ties are  forbidden  by  considerations  which  apply  to  the  blind, 
though  less  forcibly,  because  the  blind  are  not  by  nature  so  far  dis- 
sociated from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
great  bond  of  social  union,  of  sympathy,  of  affection,  is  language, 
and  the  special  form  of  language  called  speech.  That  comes 
through  the  ear,  — the  queen  of  the  senses,  — and  not  through  the 
eye.  Suppose  this  hall  uoav  becomes  entirely  dark,  and  we  do  not 
light  the  gas;  then  Ave  all  become  blind.  But  none  of  our  mental 
or  moral  relations  are  changed.  We  continue  our  discussions,  we 
express  our  emotions,  Ave  have  the  same  feelings  towards  each 
other,  precisely  as  though  it  Avere  daylight.  Light  the  gas,  and  Ave 
are  all  right  again. 

We  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  every  thing  in  our  institu- 
tions which  shall  strengthen  this  tendency  to  segregation  of  the 
blind.  A blind  boy  must  not  feel,  that,  because  he  is  in  one  of  our 
institutions,  he  is  to  find  his  sole  ^associates  and  friends  among  blind 
persons,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  friends  are  to  be  those  of  the 
seeing  world.  For  this  reason,  I like  a subdivision  of  this  institution 
into  smaller  institutions.  The  experiment  which  we  have  been 
making  within  the  last  two  years,  of  cottages  for  our  girls,  sprang 
out  of  that  idea.  It  Avas  not  that  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  taught 
together,  must  not  live  together,  must  not  fall  in  love  with 
teach  other.  That  had  its  Aveight,  indeed  ; but,  deeper  than  ihat  was 
the  feeling  that  this  arrangement  would  promote  their  relations  with 
general  society;  that,  if  there  Avere  ten  or  a dozen  blind  girls 
in  a small  house,  they  Avould  learn,  in  the  first  place,  all  their 
domestic  duties ; that  friends  could  come  in  from  outside,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  blind  people  alone  for  associates.  I Avould 
carry  this  principle  as  far  as  I could  into  all  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion; and  therefore  I would  have  blind  children  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  as  much  as  they  can  profitably.  Some  of  our  girls 
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have  attended  several  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Bird  School  for 
Young  Ladies  in  this  neighborhood,  with  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves,  and,  as  the  teachers  and  some  of  the  pupils  have  told  me, 
to  the  other  young  ladies  of  the  school.  But  I am  getting  deeper 
into  the  subject  than  I ought  to  do;  and  I will  close  by  inviting 
the  gentlemen  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  matter  of  print- 
ing and  of  type,  to  visit  our  printing-office,  and  examine  the  im- 
provements which  we  are  now  making. 

The  type  has  been  recast,  and  the  faces  sharpened.  Some  letters 
are  modified,  so  that,  while  preserving  the  outline,  certain  parts  are 
made  salient,  and  feel  like  points.  We  are  also  introducing  a kind 
of  paper,  which,  if  we  are  able  to  afford  the  expense,  will  be  almost 
indestructible,  like  bank-note  paper.  I am  afraid  it  will  be  very 
much  too  expensive.  The  paper  we  are  now  practising  upon  costs 
twenty-seven  dollars  a ream.  We  know  that  books  for  the  blind 
are  already  expensive  enough  ; and,  before  venturing  upon  such  an 
expense,  we  should  want  to  consider  the  matter  very  carefully.  In 
a word,  all  parts  of  the  institution  are  open  to  you ; and  all  informa- 
tion we  have  is  at  your  command. 

Mr.  Knapp,  for  the  Committee  on  Enrolment,  reported  the  roll 
of  members  as  follows:  — 

Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  Mass.  — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  Anagnos. 

New -York  Institution,  New-York  City. — Wm.  B.  Wait,  S.  Babcock. 

Pennsylvania  Institution , Philadelphia.  — Wm.  Chapin,  N.  B. 
Ivneass,  jun. 

Ohio  Institution,  Columbus.  — G.  L.  Smead,  Claude  Wilson. 

Indiana , Indianapolis. — W.  H.  Churchman. 

Wisconsin  Institution,  Janesville.  — T.  H.  Little,  Miss  C.  L.  Baldwin. 

Iowa  Institution,  Vinton. — Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  Geo.  W.  Tannihill. 

Kentucky  Institution,  Louisville.  — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Edward  Martin. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh.  — S.  F.  Tomlinson,  W.  J.  Young. 

Missouri  Institution,  St.  Louis.  — II.  R.  Foster,  A.  Willhartitz. 

Georgia  Institution,  Macon.  — - W.  D.  Williams. 

Minnesota  Institution , Fairbault.  — J.  L.  Noyes,  H.  F.  Gutterson. 

Kansas  Institution , Wyandotte.  — Rev.  John  D.  Parker. 

Arkansas  Institution,  Little  Rock.  — Otis  Patten. 

Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson.  — Mrs.  S.  B.  Merrill. 

California  Institution,  Oakland.  — Waring  H.  Wilkerson. 

New-York  State  Institution,  Batavia.  — Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Peckham. 

Ontario  Institution,  Brantford.  — E.  Stone  Wigrins. 

Tennessee  Institution,  Nashville. — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Miss  J.  Dixon. 

Maryland  Institution,  Baltimore. — F.  D.  Morrison. 
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Also  the  following  additional  persons  as  corresponding  members  : 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lord,  teacher  of  New-York  State  Institution  ; Mrs. 
Maria  H.  Whiting,  Wisconsin  Institution;  H.  Proctor,  Iowa  Insti- 
tution ; Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Miss  C.  C.  Plimpton  and  Miss  E.  L.  Rey- 
nolds of  New-York  Institution;  Thomas  Reeves,  Miss  Eva  E. 
Bingham,  Miss  Sarah  Dawson,  Miss  Martha  L.  Putnam,  Miss  Gar- 
afelia  M.  Morse,  Miss  Abbie  Conn,  Miss  Freda  Black,  John  Marble, 
Luther  Stover,  Miss  Mary  Costello,  Miss  Lizzie  Riley,  Miss  M.  C. 
Moulton,  and  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  of  Perkins  Institution,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  same  institution  ; Mrs.  Smead,  Miss  O.  M. 
Brown,  and  Miss  Nellie  Holt,  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Willhaetitz  of  the  Missouri  Institution  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  11  to  4. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a business  committee, 
and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the  same,  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
presented  their  Report,  as  follows  : — 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  presents  the  fol- 
lowing Report : — 

The  constitution  having  authorized  this  committee  to  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  present  Convention,  they  took 
the  preliminary  steps  at  an  early  day.  In  reply  to  a communica- 
tion from  the  Chairman,  the  following  letter  was  received:  — 

Boston,  Dec.  25,  1871. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  have  the  Conven- 
tion held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  any  time  you  may  decide  upon  in 
July  or  August. 

Faithfully,  Sam’l.  G.  Howe. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

By  a vote  of  the  Committee,  this  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  days  of  August 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  time. 


On  the  29th  of  February,  1872,  the  following  call  was  sent  to 
the  several  institutions  : — 


New  York,  Feb.  29,  1872. 


Dear  Sir,  — In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, made  in  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe,  the  first 
regular  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  is  hereby  called  to  meet  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Boston,  Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  1872;  beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20  th. 

Please  bring  this  call  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in  your 
institution. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


On  the  29th  of  February,  1872,  the  following  communication 
was  received : — 

New-York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  Feb.  28,  1872. 

Mr.  William  B.  Wait. 

Dear  Sir,  — By  a vote  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  I am  au- 
thorized to  invite  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
hold  their  next  meeting  at  this  place.  In  accordance  with  this  action,  I 
therefore  most  cordially  invite  the  Association  to  accept  our  hospitalities', 
and  meet  at  this  institution  at  such  time  in  the  latter  part  of  August  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  D.  Lord,  Superintendent. 

The  time  and  place  having  been  fixed  upon  previously,  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  entertain  the  invitation.  Your  Committee  would 
report  the  following  resolutions  : — • 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  respectfully 
tendered  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New-York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  very  cordial  invitation  which  we  have  received  from  them 
to  hold  this  convention  at  the  institution  under  then  charge,  and  for  the 
kindly  proffer  of  hospitalities  during  its  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit 
a copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New-York  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


On  the  27th  of  June,  the  following  letter  was  received  : — 

Boston,  June  26,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I most  earnestly  wish  that  an  invitation  be  extended 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  now  of  London,  to  attend  the  Convention  in 
August. 
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I venture  to  suggest  even  now,  that  notice  be  given  by  the  Committee 
to  superintendents  of  European  institutions,  that  all  who  desire  to  attend 
will  be  welcome.  Were  I authorized  to  do  so,  I would  invite  several,  who, 
I think,  would  attend. 

Faithfully, 

Sam’l.  G.  Howe. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

P.S. — ■ I have  concluded  to  send  a half-dozen  invitations  in  my  own 
name,  in  the  form  enclosed.  If  your  Committee  would  make  a formal  in- 
vitation, it  would  be  better.  I suppose  that  any  superintendents  from 
any  country  would  be  admitted,  of  course,  to  hear  the  debates. 


The  invitation  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : — 


Boston,  June  6,  1872. 

Dear  Sir,  — The  Third  General  Convention  of  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  of  the  various  American  Institutions  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
here  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August. 

More  than  twenty  institutions  will  be  represented.  The  object  is  two- 
fold : first,  to  discuss  certain  topics  of  common  interest,  and  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  views  and  experience  of  various  persons  working  in  dif- 
ferent places ; second,  to  promote  good  fellowship  and  harmonious  action 
among  those  engaged  in  the  common  cause  of  promoting  the  instruction 
and  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Should  it  be  convenient  and  desirable  for  you  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  it  doubtless  will  be  agreeable  to  all  parties  to  have 
you  do  so  ; and  it  would  give  me  special  pleasure  to  have  you  here  as 
our  guest  during  the  week  of  the  Convention. 

Faithfully, 

Sam’l.  G.  Howe. 


The  question  of  inviting  our  friends  from  abroad  had  already  been 
considered  ; and  the  Committee  would  gladly  have  sent  invitations 
to  our  co-laborers  in  other  countries  ; but  it  was  thought  that  such 
invitations  should  be  accompanied  by  a tender  of  hospitalities, 
which  the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make. 

The  action  of  Dr.  Howe  met  our  hearty  approval;  and,  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  his  generous  proposition,  the  following  letter 
of  invitation  was  proposed  : — 

Dear  Sir,  — The  first  regular  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  Aug.  20,  21,  and  22,  1872. 

You  are  hereby  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Convention  ; and  I am 
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authorized  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  to  say  that  it  will  afford  him  much 
pleasure  to  have  you  present  as  his  guest  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  superintendents  of  the  follow- 
ing-named institutions, — Berlin,  Berne,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  The  Hague,  Liverpool,  Milan, 
Munich, Madrid,  Paris,  Pesth,  Rome,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna. 

Also  to  the  following-named  gentlemen,  — F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq. 
and  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  of  London.,  and  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Frankl  of 
Vienna. 

In  reply,  the  following  have  been  received:  — 

Paris,  July  12,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I have  received  an  invitation  from  you,  apprising  me 
that,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August,  there  would  be  a re-union  in 
Boston,  in  which  all  questions  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  would 
be  discussed. 

I must  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  generous  attention ; but  I regret 
to  say,  that  on  the  3d  of  August  takes  place  the  distribution  of  prizes 
in  the  institution  of  which  I am  the  principal  director;  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I am  unable  to  attend  the  re-union.  I must  tell  you,  however, 
that,  I admire  the  work  of  your  Convention,  and  shall  follow  its  results 
with  interest.  Receive,  sir,  my  sincere  thanks,  and  present  to  your  col- 
leagues the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Inspector  and  General  Director, 

H.  Romond. 


Normal  College,  and  Academy  op  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Paxton  Terrace,  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E.,  May  2,  1872. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  the  Convention.  I 
should  esteem  it  a privilege  to  be  present ; but  the  important  work  which 
I have  on  hand  at  the  present  moment  will  not  admit  of  my  absence.  I 
am,  therefore,  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline. 

By  another  year,  our  work  will  be  more  advanced,  and  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  take  a vacation. 

Faithfully  yours,  F.  J.  Campbell. 

33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  E. 
London,  July  22,  1872. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Sir , — I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  invitation  you  sent 
me  to  the  convention  at  Boston. 
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I regret  much  that  it  will  not  he  possible  for  me  to  leave  England  this 
autumn,  or  I should  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  a friendly 
interchange  of  views  which  this  meeting  will  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  R.  Aumitage. 


Vienna,  in  Austria,  July  22,  1872. 

Dear  Sir,  — I thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Boston.  I regret  that  my 
general  duties  do  not  permit  me  to  attend. 

I thank  also  Dr.  Howe  very  heartily  for  his  kindness,  and  hereby 
invite  you  and  him  to  be  my  guests  during  the  congress  at  Vienna,  in 
August,  1873,  on  the  occasion  of  the  World’s  Exposition. 

The  pamphlets  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  are  at 
hand.  The  explanation  of  your  system,  and  the  justification  against  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Armitage,  have  satisfied  me  in  a high  degree. 

It  now  wants  nothing  except  the  system  for  writing  music.  In  regard 
to  the  capital  letters,  I am  of  opinion  that  they  are  superfluous.  Braille’s 
system,  as  well  as  the  Boston  line-alphabet  of  Dr.  Howe,  have  no  capital 
signs  ; and  this  want  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a failure. 

In  regard  to  the  German  language,  this  is  a question  of  much  impor- 
tance. In  this  language,  all  substantives,  proper  and  common  nouns,  begin 
with  a capital  letter.  If  we  join  to  these  the  words  beginning  a sentence, 
the  capital  letters  appear  so  frequently,  that  the  gain  in  space  by  the 
small  letters  must  be  reduced  in  a very  sensible  manner ; and,  beside  this, 
the  knowledge  of  the  signs,  as  well  as  the  writing,  would  require  time 
and  trouble,  which,  otherwise,  could  be  saved. 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  notice  of  your 
system  of  writing  music.  It  will  complete  my  report  upon  your  point 
system,  the  advocate  of  which  I shall  be  at  the  congress  at  Vienna  the 
coming  year. 

I am  willing,  if  you  consent,  to  expose  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
(together  with  the  objects  from  our  institution),  in  your'  name,  the  pam- 
phlets explaining  your  point  system,  and  also  the  writing-tablet,  which 
you  will  please  send  to  our  institution. 

If  you  publish  a pamphlet  explaining  the  system  for  writing  music, 
have  the  kindness  to  send  it  to  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  Pablasck. 

William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

T.  H.  Little,  Secretary. 


The  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  CHtTitCHMATf  of  the  Indiana  Institution  submitted 
the  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Convention  held  at 
Indianapolis,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Wait,  as  follows  : — 
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Indianapolis,  Aug.  13, 1872. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  Indianapolis  in  August,  1871,  I beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report : — 

1.  The  total  expenses  of  said  publication  were  as  follows  : — 

Paid  stenographer  for  taking  down  proceedings  in  short-band, 

seven  sessions,  at  $5  . . . . . . $35  00 

For  writing  out  proceedings  in  long-band,  65,000  words,  at 

20  cents  ........  130  00 

For  559  newspapers  for  use  of  members  . . . . 22  36 

For  publishing  2,000  copies  of  Proceedings  . . . 383  53 

Total $570  89 

2.  While  tbe  Proceedings  were  in  course  of  publication,  I addressed  a 
note  to  each  of  the  several  institutions  not  represented  in  convention, 
offering  them  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  expenses  proportionately  with 
the  eighteen  institutions  represented.  To  this  note  the  institutions  of 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Michigan,  responded  favorably  ; and  the  last-mentioned 
one  promptly  advanced  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  that  being  the  amount 
estimated  by  me  as  the  cost  to  each  institution,  should  all  unite  in  the 
division  of  the  expenses. 

3.  Deducting  said  advance  of  twenty  dollars  from  the  total  expenses,  as 
given  above,  $570.98,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  twenty,  gave  $27.55 
as  the  proportion  for  each  institution. 

4.  All  of  the  institutions  subscribing  to  the  expenses  of  publication, 
excepting  that  of  West  Virginia,  promptly  paid  the  assessment  as  given 
above ; the  latter  declining  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  that  the  assessment 
ordered  by  the  Convention  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  made  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  larger  and  smaller  institutions. 

5.  As  the  cost  of  reporting  and  publishing  the  Proceedings  was  borne 
by  myself  personally,  there  having  been  no  fund  subscribed  in  advance 
for  the  purpose,  I am  out  of  pocket  in  the  amount  due  by  West  Virginia, 
as  above  explained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Cuurchman,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  William  Chapix  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  — At  the 
meeting  held  in  Indianapolis,  a committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mi-.  S.  P.  Ruggles  of  this  city,  with  respect  to  an  offer  made 
by  him  in  regard  to  printing. 
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This  committee  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  November  last,  and 
proceeded  to  Boston,  and  formally,  in  behalf  of  the  institution, 
accepted  the  offer  which  Mr.  Ruggles  had  made ; which,  I suppose, 
is  understood  fully,  as  announced  in  his  letter.  The  committee  are 
not  prepared,  at  present,  to  make  a full  report.  Mr.  Ruggles  has 
prepared  a report,  which  has  been  printed,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  it  is  expected  the  committee  will  see  him  to-night,  and 
be  prepared,  perhaps  to-morrow,  to  make  a report  more  fully  than 
they  can  now. 

I will  merely  add,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  desiring 
to  use  the  press  which  he  recently  constructed  for  the  American 
Printing-House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  committee,  a letter  was  written  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  that  establishment,  who  very  kindly  consented  to  loan 
their  press  to  Mr  Ruggles,  who  has  used  it  until  recently.  The 
committee  having  a desire  to  see  a specimen  of  their  work,  the 
press  has  been  sent  on  to  their  printing-office.  There  are  no  other 
facts  to  be  stated  at  present. 

On  motion,  further  time  was  granted  to  the  committee  to  com- 
plete their  report. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  a resolution  in  regard  to  fees  of  members, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committe  were  authorized  to  employ  a reporter, 
and  have  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  published  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Boston  dailies,  and  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation copies  of  the  same. 

The  President,  Dr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  were  appointed  a 
publishing  committee,  with  power  to  employ  a competent  reporter 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  edit  and  publish 
the  same.  This  committee  was  subsequently  authorized  to  attend 
to  the  publication  of  proceedings  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Anagnos.  — The  musical  pupils  of  this  institution  tender  a 
concert  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  at  such  time  as  may 
suit  their  convenience. 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  Wednesday  evening 
named  as  the  time. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  o’clock  on  Wednesday. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  Aug.  21. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  nine  o’clock,  the  President  in 
the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John  D.  Parker  of  the 
Kansas  Institution. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

Rev.  John  D.  Parker  was  elected  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  President.  — It  will  be  remembered  that  eighteen  institu- 
tions were  represented  at  the  session  in  Indianapolis.  All  but  two 
of  the  institutions  there  represented  are  represented  here  ; and  we 
have,  in  addition,  representatives  from  the  institutions  in  Minne- 
sota, California,  Mississippi,  and  Brantford,  Ontario;  making 
twenty  different  institutions  from  which  we  have  representatives 
present  in  our  Convention  to-day. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  submitted  a report 
proposing  an  addition  to  the  By-laws,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Chapin,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  offered  the  following  report : — 

As  stated  yesterday,  the  committee  met  in  November  last,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Ruggles  in  Boston.  I 
will  read  the  communication  presented  in  person  to  Mr.  Ruggles 
by  the  committee  : — 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

Dear  Sir,  — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis  in  August, 
1871,  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  November,  1871,  to  consider 
the  following  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  of  Boston  : — 

“ If  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  choose  a 
publishing  committee, — said  committee  representing  all  said  institu- 
tions, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  what  books,  maps,  &c.,  shall  be 
printed,  the  number  of  copies  in  each  edition,  and  how  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  blind  people  and  institutions,  — I will  get 
up  an  improved  printing  establishment,  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
printing-presses,  all  the  type  of  various  kinds  for  books,  maps,  and  all 
other  work,  together  with  all  the  conveniences  for  electrotyping  and  stereo- 
typing, — and  also  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  school  apparatus,  and  all  things  needed  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  entire  mechanical  departments  of  such  an  establishment,  and  all  at 
my  own  expense,  without  any  charge  or  cost  to  said  committee  or  insti- 
tutions ; and  I will  also  superintend  the  same  without  pay  or  cost  to  any 
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oue  ; my  sole  object  being  to  give  the  blind  the  benefit  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  I have  thought  out  and  perfected  within  the  past  ten 
years,  and  which  I believe  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  present  modes  of  instruction,  printing,  &c.,  as  the  improve- 
ments which  I made  in  1835  were  in  advance  of  every  thing  prior  to  that 
time.” 

The  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

Resolved , That  we  do  hereby  cordially  accept,  in  behalf  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  above 
very  generous  ofi'er  of  Mr.  Ruggles. 

The  Committee  repaired  to  Boston,  and  presented  the  resolution  in  per- 
son to  Mr.  Ruggles,  with  their  thanks  for  his  contemplated  munificent  gift 
to  the  blind  of  our  country. 

William  Chapin  of  Pennsylvania,  1 ] 

William  H.  Churchman  of  Indiana,  | 

A.  D.  Lord  of  New-York  State,  Committee. 

F.  I).  Morrison  of  Maryland. 

G.  L.  Smead  of  Ohio, 

The  Committee  called  on  Mr.  Ruggles  last  evening,  Aug.  20, 
and  examined  the  specimens  of  printing  in  a new  and  modified 
type,  map-printing,  writing-boards,  &c. 

The  specimens  of  the  modified  “ Boston  letter,”  with  the  tops 
and  bottoms  elevated,  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 
There  has  not  been  an  opportunity  for  submitting  these  specimens 
for  trial  to  the  blind  themselves;  and  the  Committee  are  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

And  the  Committee  report  the  same  of  the  other  specimens,  in- 
cluding a combination  of  the  dot  alphabet. 

The  slates  submitted  are  prepared  with  the  small  cells ; but  can 
be  prepared  large  also,  both  for  figures  and  characters. 

The  specimen  of  map-printing  the  Committee  regard  favorably, 
and  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  Association. 

AVe  consider  our  work  done,  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Convention,  and  ask  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  AVait  offered  the  following  resolution  : — 


Resolved , That  the  Committee  be  discharged,  and  that  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  appointed  a committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  with  power  to  receive  any  funds  or  property,  in  the  name 
of  the  Association,  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  see  fit  to  place  in  their  hands 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the  various  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
erous purposes  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I would  explain  that  the  only  reason  why  the  words 
“United  States”  have  been  used,  thus  excluding  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  is  because  we  are  not  aware  what  views  are  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Ruggles  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I should  have 
no  objection  to  having  it  read  “in  the  United  States  and  Canada,” 
or  “ institutions  represented  in  this  Association,”  or  any  other  ex- 
pression which  will  include  the  institutions  represented  here.  That 
would  be  my  wish ; but  I do  not  know  what  Mr.  Ruggles’s  wish  is. 

After  some  discussion  in  reference  to  the  proper  form  of  consti- 
tuting the  proposed  Board  of  Trustees,  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I have  a series  of  resolutions  which  I would 
like  to  introduce  : — 

Resolved  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, — 

First,  That  the  education  of  the  blind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  con- 
form to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Second,  That,  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  apparatus  and  methods  em- 
ployed should  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  those  used  in  the  most  ap- 
proved schools  for  the  seeing. 

Third,  That,  whether  the  point  or  line  signs  are  used,  the  alphabetic 
characters  employed  in  printing  the  elementary  school-books  should  include 
both  capitals  and  lower-case  letters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  Convention  voted  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I wish  to  make  a very  brief  explanation  of 
the  motive  for  introducing  this  resolution  at  this  time;  and  that  is 
simply  to  get  a test  vote  upon  the  subject  of  capitals,  as  a matter 
of  guidance  to  those  who  are  preparing  works  for  our  use,  whether 
it  is  the  Ruggles  Printing  Establishment,  the  American  Printing- 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  or  any  other  establishment  pre- 
paring books.  Several  persons  have  incidentally  made  some  re- 
marks which  seemed  to  savor  of  apprehension  that  the  discussion 
would  be  a long,  tedious,  and  possibly  a bitter  one.  I merely  wish 
to  say  upon  thi^s  subject,  that  it  seems  to  me  a great  pity,  if,  as 


educators  of  the  blind,  and  as  devoted  simply  to  their  interests, 
without  any  partisanship  in  any  direction,  we  cannot  be  men 
enough  to  discuss  a matter  of  such  importance  as  this  without  fear 
of  getting  into  an  altercation.  I am  prepared  myself  to  say  very 
little  upon  the  subject.  My  own  views  have  been  expressed  in  my 
Reports.  Every  member  of  the  Association  is  probably  well 
acquainted  with  what  I would  say,  if  I said  any  thing:  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  detain  the  Association  by  any 
argument  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  I wish  simply  to  say,  that 
my  motive  for  introducing  it  is  merely  to  get  a test-vote  of  the 
Association  upon  this  subject,  as  a matter  of  guidance  to  those  who 
are  laboring  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  jun.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. — 
Allow  me  to  say,  that  I think  it  would  be  better  to  take  this  up 
item  by  item.  We  can  pass  upon  the  first  and  second  propositions 
without  any  delay:  and  it  is  better  to  come  to  a vote  at  once,  and 
bring  the  subject  before  us  in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ; and  then  I hope  the  matter  will  be  considered 
in  the  spirit  indicated  by  Mr.  Churchman. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  the  word  “should”  is  used  in  the  resolution,  not 
“shall;”  simply  intimating  that  it  is  our  present  opinion  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  I will  explain  further,  that,  whatever  action 
is  taken  by  the  Convention,  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  any  member 
of  it.  It  is  simply  recommendatory  in  its  character.  Whatever 
vote  is  taken,  the  action  of  this  Association  cannot  be  binding  upon 
any  individual  superintendent  or  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  alpha- 
bet he  will  use  in  his  particular  institution. 

Mr.  E.  Stone  Wiggins  of  the  Ontario  Institution. — I beg  to 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
speech  delivered  yesterday  by  the  venerable  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institution  (Dr.  Howe),  who,  I believe,  is  justly  regarded 
among  the  founders  of  institutions  of  learning  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  I do  so  with  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  for  so  emi- 
nent an  authority,  not  only  to  provoke  a more  lengthy  and  satis- 
factory explanation  for  my  own  advantage,  but  for  the  satisfaction 
of  my  superior  officers,  whose  interests  in  this  particular  case  I am 
here  to  represent.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  urgent  when  I 
say  that  the  plans  of  the  Ontario  Institution  were  prepared,  after 
the  model  of  this  institution,  as  respects  outside  dormitories,  and 
rooms  of  instruction  for  the  girls. 
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We  are  informed  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  superin- 
tendent to  prevent  segregation.  I humbly  confess  I do  not  see 
the  force  of  the  remark.  Even  if  segregation  be  encouraged  here 
(and  I do  not  see  how  this  can  be  prevented),  it  does  not  appear 
how  this  will  affect  the  pupils  when  the  period  of  instruction 
is  passed.  These  young  men  and  women,  after  they  have  Returned 
to  their  homes,  everywhere  distributed  about  the  country,  surely 
cannot  be  disposed  to  form  blind  communities,  but  can  only  asso- 
ciate with  the  seeing.  True,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  prevention 
of  segregation  now  would  naturally  render  them  more  anxious  to 
communicate  with  people  who  see  hereafter;  but  it  really  appears 
to  me  that  the  erection  of  these  separate  and  distinct  buildings  is 
segregation  in  its  highest  sense,  and  must  tend,  if  any  thing  will, 
to  dispose  pupils  so  divided  into  families  to  ever  afterwards  desire 
such  family  divisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  tends  to  defeat  the  very  object 
it  was  originally  intended  to  subserve. 

I am  also  disposed  to  think  that  these  family  divisions  must  lay 
open  the  government  of  the  institution  to  great  difficulties,  and 
even  to  peril.  The  attention,  if  not  the  authority,  of  the  principal, 
must  be  more  severely  taxed  and  divided;  and  the  machinery  is  so 
complicated,  that  it  will  entail  more  labor,  more  anxiety,  and  more 
expense,  than  we  would  wish  assumed.  It  is  something  like  a 
nation  with  distant  dependencies.  I need  not  remind  the  learned 
gentlemen  that  Canada,  a fragment  of  the  British  Empire,  through 
her  fishery  difficulty,  very  nearly  involved  our  beloved  mother 
across  the  water  with  our  great  Southern  uncle,  happily,  I trust, 
to  be  averted  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  adopted.  Mr.  Foster  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  second  resolution. 

Mr.  Knapp  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  word  “practicable” 
for  “ possible.” 

Mr.  S.  Babcock  of  the  New- York  City  Institution  suggested, 
an  addition  to  the  resolution,  as  “ the  interests  and  capacities  of 
the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance.” 

These  amendments  were  agreed  to ; and  the  second  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  the  adoption  of  the  third  resolution. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tannihill  of  the  Iowa  Institution.  — I would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Churchman  to  explain  the  object  in  using  the  word 
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“ elementary.”  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  resolution  cover 
all  school-books  ? 

Mr.  Churchman.  — Elementary  books  have  been  specified  par- 
ticularly, because  it  is  through  them  that  the  formative  processes 
of  education  are  commenced,  and  continued  through  the  pupil’s 
course,  or  a large  portion  of  it,  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Little.  — I think  capitals  should  certainly  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  alphabetic  characters.  If  pupils  do  not  find 
capitals  in  their  books,  they  will  never  put  them  into  their  letters ; 
and  it  certainly  gives  a very  awkward  appearance  to  a blind  per- 
son’s letters,  when  they  begin  like  those  of  uneducated  persons. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  a trifling  labor  to  learn  to  use 
them  : it  will  save  them  the  mortification  of  hearing  remarks  made 
about  their  letters ; and,  if  they  should  ever  have  a composition  to 
go  into  print,  they  will  be  able  to  prepare  it  in  a proper  manner. 
I think  the  most  natural  way  for  us  to  lead  them  aright  is  to  give 
them  their  capitals  correctly  in  their  books. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten  of  the  Arkansas  Institution.  — If  the  capitals 
are  of  any  use  to  seeing  men,  why  are  they  not  of  the  same  use  to 
the  blind  ? A seeing  person  who  writes  a letter,  and  leaves  out  the 
capitals,  or  puts  them  in  the  wrong  places,  is  accounted  an  ignora- 
mus. If  the  blind  are  excused,  because  they  are  blind,  from  using 
capitals,  we  can  hardly  tell  who  is  an  ignoramus,  and  who  is  not. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  important.  We  are  trying  to 
raise  up  teachers  among  our  pupils,  not  only  for  the  blind,  but  for 
the  seeing  ; and  we  wish  to  make  our  modes  of  instruction  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  used  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  Sup- 
‘pose  we  have  educated  a pupil  who  is  qualified  to  teach  every  thing 
anybody  can  teach,  who  is  qualified  to  be  a professor  in  a college, 
but  who  does  not  know  any  thing  about  the  use  of  capital  letters: 
will  he  not  labor  under  a serious  disadvantage  ? If  we  do  not 
have  capitals  in  the  elementary  books,  how  is  he  to  learn  ? I think 
this  is  an  important  consideration.  We  have  accustomed  our 
scholars,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  use  of  books  as  they  are  used  in 
seeing  schools,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  be  able  to  get  situa- 
tions as  teachers  in  schools.  For  the  same  reason,  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  capitals,  and  whatever  is  in  other  books. 

Mr.  Kneass. — ■ It  is  the  general  opinion  that  capitals  cannot  be 
employed  with  the  New-York  system. 

The  President. — The  New-York  system  provides  a complete 
series  of  capitals. 
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Mr.  Churchman.  — I hope,  that,  so  far  as  the  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  be  complicated  by  any  reference  to  point  or  line 
characters. 

Mr.  Anagnos.  — I have  been  waiting  to  hear  the  reasons  for 
and  against  capitals.  I think  these  reasons  have  not  yet  been 
fully  stated.  Reflection  suggests  to  me,  however,  two  which  may 
be  urged  in  favor  of  the  combined  type. 

Firstly,  assuming  the  use  of  capitals  to  be  universal,  it  must, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  obtain  in  publications  destined  for  the 
blind. 

Secondly,  a clear  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  capi- 
tal is  a great  desideratum  for  educated  blind  people. 

I will  now  ask  two  questions. 

First,  What  is  a capital  ? For  what  does  it  stand  ? 

Second,  Is  the  employment  of  the  capital  letter  essential,  or 
superfluous ? 

The  term  “capital,”  if  we  follow  it  to  its  derivational  source,  is 
found  to  be  an  adjective,  denoting- that  which  pertains  to  the  head. 
FTouns  are,  of  course,  the  heads,  or  captains,  of  a sentence.  With- 
out them  it  cannot  march : it  must  follow  their  lead  in  all  logically 
grammatical  constructions.  In  an  army  every  officer  wears  the 
epaulet,  or  badge  of  distinction  ; and  thus  it  should  be  with  a sen- 
tence : all  its  nouns  should  have  a capital,  or  none.  But  under  the 
present  system  the  distinction  is  both  arbitrary  and  promiscuous ; 
since  an  insignificant  common  soldier,  in  the  shape  of  a conjunction 
or  preposition,  if  he  happen  to  come  first,  is  decorated  above  his 
superior  officers,  the  nouns.  The  Germans  alone  can  claim  the  jewel 
of  consistency  in  this  respect ; for  they  give  their  dues  to  each 
member  of  the  corps ; viz.,  an  initial  capital  to  every  noun  substan- 
tive. Thg  other  European  languages,  such  as  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Italian,  the  Greek,  &c.,  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  their 
mode  of  employing  capitals,  being  divided  not  only  against  each 
other,  but  against  themselves,  different  individuals,  that  is  to  say, 
pursuing  their  own  ideas,  nay,  their  own  tastes  in  this  important 
matter.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a reform  movement  has 
been  attempted  by  the  most  eminent  savans  in  Germany,  who,  I 
need  not  add,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  modern  world.  These 
philologists  have  issued  several  classical  works  printed  in  uni- 
form type,  unvaried  by  a single  capital.  Thus  the  press  of  this 
institution  is  neither  without  predecessors  nor  associates  in  the 
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abolition  of  capitals.  It  lias  been  and  is  advocated  for  literary 
reasons  by  scholars  of  distinction,  who  cannot  be  influenced  by 
such  objects  as  economy  of  space  or  simplification  of  the  reading 
process. 

The  English  grammar,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  universal, 
has  shaped  itself  according  to  the  antique  moulds,  asking  no  ques- 
tions, working  out  no  new  system  for  itself.  Had  it  not  followed 
the  ancient  patterns,  it  would  be  much  less  bulky  than  at  present, 
since  the  language  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  materials  for  a 
voluminous  and  complicated  grammatical  system.  The  rules  con- 
cerning capitals  were  swallowed  as  unconditionally  as  a great  deal 
of  other  arbitrary  matter.  Now  comes  the  philological  student,  and 
pronounces  these  handles  (the  capitals)  mere  useless  impediments. 
They  maybe  graceful,  ornamental ; but  they  are  not  among  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  language,  since  they  neither  simplify  its  char- 
acter nor  add  to  its  expressiveness.  They  must,  therefore,  like 
other  appliances  of  luxury,  disappear  in  the  face  of  stern  necessity; 
and  the  educators  of  the  blind,  whose  every  step  is  shackled  by  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  special  and  exceptional  publication,  will 
act  wisely  in  saving,  where  the  principles  of  true  knowledge  do  not 
forbid  it,  time,  space,  money,  and  labor. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — I rise  sensible  of  the  fact  that  many  gentlemen 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject  are  in  favor  of  combining 
the  capitals  with  the  lower  case,  as  in  the  ordinary  print.  But  j 
must  be  plain  to  say,  after  a long  experience,  and  from  the  best 
attention  I have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  lower-case,  or  “ Boston  type ,”  so  called,  possesses  more  advan- 
tages than  any  other  system,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the 
standard  print  of  the  country. 

Its  principal  merit  is  its  simplicity.  To  most  beginners,  reading 
is  difficult,  and  to  some  impossible.  Following  our  alphabetic  sys- 
tem, therefore,  it  is  plain  that  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters  can 
be  acquired  by  the  touch  more  easily  than  one  of  fifty-two  letters. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  which  are  set  forth  as  resulting 
from  having  a print  for  the  blind  which  resembles  that  used  by  the 
seeing,  I attach  little  importance  to  that,  provided  the  kind  used 
is  readable  at  sight  without  difficulty,  as  the  simple  lower-case 
system  certainly  is. 

The  only  important  reason  given  by  advocates  of  the  “combined  ” 
system  is,  that  it  teaches  the  blind  how  and  where  to  use  the  capi- 
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tals ; but  if  this  is  to  be  acquired  by  so  great  a sacrifice  as  dou- 
bling the  number  of  letters,  and  thus  far  increasing  the  difficulty  to 
the  beginner,  the  advantage  gained  is  not  equal  to  the  loss  of  time 
and  labor. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  are  easily  learned  and 
remembered,  without  forcing  the  finger  of  the  blind  child  to  en- 
counter them  in  almost  every  line  of  the  page.  These  rules  require 
that  the  capitals  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  and  of 
every  line  of  poetry,  of  proper  names,  and  of  some  emphatic  words, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer.  These  are  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes ; and  every  intelligent  blind  child  can  leai'n  their 
application  in  a single  lesson.  Why,  then,  increase  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read,  when  no  necessity  requires  it,  and  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  strongest  reasons  assigned  are,  to  teach  the  use  of  the  capi- 
tals, and  to  have  the  print  for  the  blind  resemble  that  for  the  seeing? 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  much 
the  largest  portion  of  printing  for  the  blind  already  supplied  is  in 
the  “Boston  letter;”  of  which  the  whole  Bible,  in  eight  large  vol- 
umes, is  pre-eminently  valuable.  And  I may  be  here  permitted  to 
say,  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  pioneer  of  this  work  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  principal  supplies  of  reading-matter  in 
every  institution  from  its  foundation.  Although  I have  differed  from 
him  in  some  respects,  I have  ever  felt  the  highest  respect  for  his 
energy  and  success,  and  his  great  ability  in  carrying  out  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  use  of  this  larger  supply  of  books  in 
the  lower-case  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  for  many  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  “ combined  print,”  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  was  any  objection  to  it  by  teacher  or  pupil.  It 
was  satisfactory.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  many  blind  per- 
sons had  gone  forth  from  the  institutions  familiar  only  with  the 
lower-case,  — the  print  of  the  Bible,  which  they  cherish  with  a pi- 
ous affection.  These  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  letters  to  which 
they  were  always  accustomed.  , 

While  professing  a decided  preference  for  the  Boston  system,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  use  of  books  in  the 
combined  alphabet.  We  use  all  that  are  printed  by  Mr.  Kneass 
and  the  American  Printing  House.  The  library  for  the  blind  is 
very  limited;  and  every  contribution  to  it  in  raised  print  is  valua- 
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ble.  I am  discussing  their  comparative  merits.  All  beginners,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  the  lower-case  alphabet.  When 
this  is  mastered,  the  capitals  may  be  introduced,  if  it  is  thought 
proper. 

There  is  one  evil  to  which  I fear  we  are  tending  in  this  country, 
— an  evil  that  prevails  in  the  institutions  of  England,  and  among 
the  educators  of  the  blind  there.  They  have  adopted  five  different 
systems,  in  each  of  which  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  and  other 
books,  are  printed  and  duplicated.  These  are  the  Glasgow , or 
capitals  only,  the  Lucas  (stenographic),  the  Moon  (arbitra- 
ry), the  Frere  (phonetic),  and  the  Braille  (point  alphabet). 
When  we  consider  the  small  editions  required  of  each,  and  their 
great  cost,  the  waste  of  the  charitable  contributions  thus  expended 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  An  accepted  uniform  system  is  of  much 
more  value  than  any  real  or  supposed  improvements,  which,  by 
dividing  the  patronage,  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  books. 

In  regard  to  the  point  system,  we  encourage  its  use  for  writing 
particularly,  and  have  hitherto  taught  the  Braille  to  some  extent; 
but,  since  the  indorsement  of  the  New-York  system  by  the  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis,  we  may  adopt  that  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity. As  an  auxiliary  to  the  line  alphabet,  to  supply  adults, 
and  those  who  cannot  learn  to  read  the  other,  we  should  regard 
the  printing  of  some  books  in  the  point  type  as  very  desirable. 

But  we  shall  feel  bound  to  resist  any  attempt  to  supersede  the 
line  alphabet  by  any  dot  or  arbitrary  system  whatever.  The  vol- 
umes already  printed,  including  the  Scriptures,  and  which  are  be- 
ing augmented  by  the  presses  of  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  the  Boston,  Virginia,  and  other  institutions,  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  Convention  will  never  so  decide;  and.  if  it  should,  its  resolves 
would  be  powerless.  The  line  alphabet  will  continue  to  be  taught 
and  read  within  the  institutions,  and  by  the  large  number  who 
have  graduated  outside.  In  these  views  I am  sustained  by  the 
intelligent  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
who  have  long  and  maturely  considered  the  whole  subject. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I am  in  favor  of  the  largest  liber- 
ality in  behalf  of  all  contributions  of  printing,  in  relief,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  library  of  the  blind.  I welcome  the  combined 
print  and  the  point  alphabet,  with  the  exceptions  named.  We  pur- 
chase and  use  them  all.  Yet  I think  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
uniformity,  with  larger  editions  of  each  printed  book,  and  a pro- 
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portional  reduction  of  their  prices,  the  nearer  we  shall  accomplish 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view,  — the  welfare  of  the  blind  them- 
selves. I favor  also  a practical  recognition  of  the  generous  offers 
of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  in  the  use  of  such  improvements  in  printing 
and  apparatus  as  his  inventive  genius  may  introduce. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  — Since  we  have  established  our  new  institution  in 
Ontario,  the  subject  of  selecting  type  has  been  a difficult  one,  there 
are  so  many  different  systems.  I had  hoped,  in  attending  this  Con- 
vention, notwithstanding  the  remark  of  the  worthy  member  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Churchman),  that  the  two  parties,  one  in  favor  of  the 
line  system,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  the  point  system,  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a direct  issue,  so  that  we  might  have  only  one  sys- 
tem. I am  free  to  say,  that,  had  that  question  been  brought  for- 
ward, I should  have  been  anxious  to  have  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
New- York  type,  seeing  that  surely  more  than  one  system  is  unne- 
cessary, and  entails  a needless  expense.  I think  it  will  eventuate  in 
that.  I am  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  worthy  member  from  Phil- 
adelphia, Mr.  Chapin,  advocate  the  Boston  print,  from  the  fact  that 
I had  supposed  that  what  is  known  as  the  “Glasgow  type”  was  en- 
couraged in  Philadelphia.  And  it  seems  to  me  just  now  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  advocated  the  combined  type  in  some  of  his 
late  reports.  If  I am  wrong,  the  gentleman  will  have  the  kindness 
to  correct  me. 

Mr.  Chapin. — We  use  them  both;  but  we  prefer  the  lower-case 
alone,  without  the  capitals. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  — I will  say  further,  that  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
those  who  oppose  the  combined  type  actually  recognize  it  in  using 
capitals  in  script  writing;  and,  if  they  do  so  (and  it  must  be  al- 
ways to  oblige  the  seeing),  why  should  they  not  print  books  in  the 
same  type  for  the  same  purpose?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a source  of 
discouragement  to. deny  the  blind  the  use  of  capitals,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  admission  that  their  abilities  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
seeing;  which  certainly  must  be  a source  of  discouragement. 

The  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wait)  asserts  that  what  we 
should  state  here  to-day  should  be  pure  argument.  One  of  the  ar- 
guments which  I advance  in  favor  of  the  capital  letter  is,  that  there 
are  many  words  in  the  English  language  which  have  a different 
meaning  when  begun  with  a small  letter  from  what  they  have  when 
begun  with  a capital;  for  instance,  “god”  and  “father.” 

Again:  there  are  many  objects  which  are  personified ; and,  when 
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so  personified,  the  word  requires  the  use  of  a capital  letter.  I 
know  I shall  be  told  that  the  blind  can  be  taught  all  this  without 
seeing  it ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  would  not  be  practising  what  we 
preach.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  theorizing,  and  not  carrying 
out  that  theory  in  practice. 

Mr.  G.  S.  S me  ad  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  — I was  glad  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ontario  (Mr.  Wiggins)  while  he  gave  some 
reasons  for  the  use  of  capitals.  In  addition  to  those  reasons,  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  capitals  for  the  seeing  increases  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  read,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  com- 
prehend the  sense  of  what  they  are  reading.  It  is  also  very  neces- 
sary, when  reading  aloud,  that  we  should  know  where  a new  sen- 
tence begins.  You  may  say  that  the  punctuation  will  indicate 
that,  and  so  it  will : but,  in  rapid  reading,  we  need  all  the  assist- 
ance we  can  get ; and  the  capital  letter  helps  the  meaning,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  grasp  the  idea  instantaneously,  by  a flash  of 
thought.  So,  when  we  come  to  a proper  name,  if  it  begins  with  a 
capital,  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  it  is  a proper  name,  and 
not  be  troubled  about  its  meaning.  If  it  begins  with  a small  let- 
ter, we  might  stop  and  blunder,  and  question,  “ What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ? What  does  it  signify?  Is  it  a scientific 
term,  a technical  term,  or  something  else  ?”  Hut,  if  it  begins  with 
a capital,  a flash  of  thought,  and  we  are  over  the  word : we  go  on 
with  the  reading,  and  carry  the  sense.  And  so,  in  these  various 
forms  of  the  use  of  capitals,  we  have  facilities  in  reading  and  car- 
rying the  idea,  which  are  very  important  for  us  to  have  for  the 
quick  grasping  of  the  thought.  There  are  these  nice  shades  of 
thought,  that  flash  instantaneously  through  the  mind,  and  are  gone, 
and  we  go  on  to  the  next.  It  must  be  so.  We  could  not  read 
aloud,  we  could  not  read  intelligently  to  ourselves,  without  that 
facility. 

I think  the  same  facility  is  needed  by  the  blind.  If  this  is  any 
help  to  the  seeing,  it  will  be,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
an  assistance  to  the  blind.  When  they  come  to  a capital  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence,  they  know  that  it  is  a new  sentence. 
When  they  come  to  a proper  name,  they  know  that  it  is  a proper 
name;  and  in  that  respect,  yet  not  more  than  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  the  facility  we  have  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  knowing  what  they  stand  for,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
blind  need  that  facility  fully  as  much  as  we  do,  if  not  more. 
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One  objection  to  the  use  of  capitals  is,  that  it  detracts  from  the 
simplicity  of  our  alphabet.  That  is  a very  natural  objection,  and 
the  one  that  it  would  seem  would  occur  to  us  first.  All  will  agree 
that  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  should  be  as  simple  as  possible ; but 
if,  by  complicating  it  a little,  we  secure  a facility  in  reading  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  objection  to  the  complication, 
I think  the  capitals  should  be  used. 

Again,  the  objection  is  put  in  this  form : that  instead  of  one 
alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  letters,  we  have  two  alphabets  of 
fifty-two  letters.  Our  experience  has  been  this,  — my  teachers  teach 
beginners  the  small  letters,  and  set  them  to  reading  : they  learn  the 
capitals  themselves.  The  experience  in  my  institution  has  been, 
that  no  special  instruction  is  required  to  teach  the  capitals:  the  pupils 
pick  them  up  themselves.  I am  referring  now  more  particularly  to 
the  line  system,  as  we  teach  it  there.  I think,  if  we  consider  this 
matter  a moment  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  we  shall  see, 
that  when  we  have  been  studying  a new  language,  or  learning  a 
new  alphabet,  we  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  let- 
ters : we  have  learned  them  in  a short  time,  so  that  we  can  tell  any 
letter  when  it  stands  by  itself ; the  difficulty  is,  when  we  come  to 
put  those  letters  into  words,  to  acquire  facility  in  reading.  The 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  blind  pupils.  The  great  trou- 
ble is  not  so  much  in  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  if  the 
touch  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  as  in  putting  the  letters  into  words, 
and  acquiring  the  facility  necessary  for  rapid  reading.  Now,  I con- 
tend that  the  capitals  will  not  detract  enough  from  facility  of  read- 
ing to  counteract  the  advantages  we  derive  from  their  use. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Will  the  gentleman  admit  that  they  detract  at  all 
from  facility  in  reading  ? 

Mr.  Smead. — No,  sir.  Considering  the  whole  question,  I should 
say  they  added  to  the  facility  of  reading. 

The  point,  then,  that  I would  make  is,  that  T think  we  should 
find,  in  the  light  of  experience,  that  the  objection  is  not  what  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  first  thought,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  in 
learning  the  capitals  is  not  great,  since  our  pupils  learn  them  without 
any  special  instruction.  If  we  should  print  some  books  all  in  cap- 
itals, and  some  books  all  in  small  letters,  we  should  have,  of  course, 
two  alphabets.  But  the  body  of  a book  is  made  up  of  small  letters; 
and  the  appearance,  we  might  say,  of  a word  is  not  essentially 
changed,  by  the  use  of  a capital:  it  merely  has  a head  put  upon  it  to 
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distinguish  it  from  other  words.  The  character  of  the  word  is  not 
sufficiently  changed  to  be  an  obstacle  in  reading;  that  is,  you  have 
not  made  another  word  or  another  alphabet : it  is  the  same  alpha- 
bet still,  with  a change  in  the  heading  of  the  word.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  the  objection  would  rather  prevail  against  the  use  of  the 
two  letters  — capitals  and  small  letters  — wholly,  than  against  the 
use  of  capitals  in  their  proper  places.  There  would  be  an  objection 
to  two  alphabets,  — one  of  capitals  entirely,  and  one  of  small  letters 
entirely:  the  pupil  would  have  to  acquire  the  facility  to  read  in 
small  letters  only,  with  the  exception  of  those  words  beginning 
with  capitals ; and  I contend  that  this  does  not  at  all  detract  from 
the  facility  of  reading,  but  rather  increases  that  facility. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — I would  remark  that  the  use  of  the  alphabet  in 
capital  letters  has  been  abandoned.  I think  there  are  no  books 
printed  in  that  way  now. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Tomlinson. — It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  use  of  capitals  are  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  the  higher  literature,  not  to  the  primary  books. 
The  resolution  limits  the  use  of  capitals  to  the  elementary  books: 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  quite  a number,  that  it  is  easier  to 
learn  one  alphabet  than  two;  and,  if  that  be  the  fact, then  would 
it  not  be  better,  considering  the  difficulty  of  teaching  children,  to. 
print  the  elementary  books  in  small  letters?  and  after  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  read,  after  he  has  been  taught  to  think,  would  not  that 
be  the  proper  time  to  introduce  capital  letters?  Would  he  not 
learn  them  in  one-tenth  the  time  ? When  you  put  a beginner  on 
the  primer  to  learn  both  alphabets,  he  gets  them  mixed  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sinead)  gave  as  a reason  for  the 
use  of  capitals  in  books  for  the  seeing,  that  they  were  an  aid  to  the 
quick  comprehension  of  the  subject.  I do  not  think  they  would 
be  the  same  aid  exactly  to  a blind  as  to  a seeing  person,  because 
a seeing  person,  when  reading,  casts  his  eye  on  ahead;  and  the  capi- 
tal is  more  of  a watchtower  to  him  than  any  thing  else.  I consider 
that  that  is  the  chief  use  of  the  capital  to  the  seeing.  But,  in  the 
case  of  a blind  person,  the  finger  must  be  put  on  that  capital  before 
he  understands  what  letter  it  is.  The  word  “father”  was  referred 
to,  as  having  one  meaning  when  used  with  a small  “f,”  and  another 
when  used  with  a capital.  But  that  difference  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  the  context,  without  the  use  of  a capital ; and  I think, 
in  all  such  cases  as  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wiggins)  referred  to,  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  have  the  capital  letter  in  order  to  understand  the 
meaning. 

I hope  you  will  not  understand  that  I am  objecting  to  the  use 
of  capitals;  but  I certainly  object  to  the  word  “elementary”  in 
the  resolution.  I should  be  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  striking  it 
out.  It  seems  to  me  the  proper  time  to  introduce  the  capitals  is 
after  the  child  has  learned  to  read  properly.  He  will  then  learn 
them  in  one-third  the  time,  and  with  very  little  difficulty. 

Eev.  Mr.  Knapp.  — In  regard  to  the  topic  before  us,  sometimes 
we  let  theories  have  more  weight  with  us  than  facts,  whereas  the 
real  test  of  every  theory  is  fact.  It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  capitals,  that  we  want  the  blind  to  understand  a subject  as 
the  seeing  do.  I submit,  as  a question  of  fact,  whether  persons 
who  see  learn  the  correct  use  of  capitals  from  reading.  Do  we  not 
see  that  persons  whose  entire  knowledge  of  the  use  of  capitals 
comes  from  the  reading  of  books  tise  those  capitals  very  imper- 
fectly ? Those  who  read  very  well,  and  yet  have  not  been  taught 
grammar,  or  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  will  generally  commence 
their  letters  with  a small  “i,”  and  a dot  over  it.  Observation  does 
not  teach  people  who  can  see,  the  correct  use  of  capitals  from  mere 
reading.  I think  a little  observation  will  demonstrate  that  fact  in 
almost  every  instance.  Then  no  possible  advantage  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  capitals  in  this  direction.  If  your  pupils  are 
to  use  them,  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  and  teach  them  to  use 
them  correctly. 

An  argument  that  Mr.  Smead  advanced,  I had  thought  of  using 
in  another  way.  His  argument  is  valid,  if  his  premises  are  correct ; 
but  I do  not  understand  that  they  were  employed  with  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  us  certain  special  meanings  which  may  attach  to 
a particular  word:  but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  use  of  the 
capital,  and  words  were  allowed  to  vary,  because,  one  using  the 
capital,  and  the  other  not  using  it,  they  took  advantage  of  that 
fact.  If  I understand  the  history  of  this  question,  capitals  were 
introduced  mainly  for  this  purpose.  Originally,  when  books  were 
very  scarce,  the  capital  was  used ; that  the  important  word  of  a 
sentence  might  arrest  the  eye,  and  indicate,  not  so  much  the  mean- 
ing, as  the  proper  accent.  How,  if  that  be  correct,  you  will  find, 
that,  as  language  became  more  logical  and  less  technical,  fewer 
capitals  have  been  employed.  Then,  if  I understand  it,  the  blind, 
reading  more  closely  than  the  seeing,  have  more  time  to  apprehend 
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the  meaning  of  words  than  we,  who  cast  our  eyes  over  the  page 
and  take  in  whole  sentences  at  a glance.  Hence,  I think,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  it  does  not  apply  equally  to  the 
blind  as  to  the  seeing.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  great  force  in  that 
remark.  A remark  made  by  the  worthy  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  (Mr.  Chapin)  seemed  to  me  entitled  to  great 
weight  ; namely,  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  use  of  line 
alphabets  : and  inasmuch  as  such  a large  part  of  the  printing  for  the 
blind  has  been  done  in  the  Boston  line  alphabet,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  are  going  to  retain  any  line  alphabet,  it  is  uuadvisable  to  make 
a change ; for  it  is  very  desirable  that  uniformity  should  be  secured. 
Therefore  I am  in  favor  of  the  lower-case  alphabet,  if  we  are  to  use 
any  line  alphabet.  Otherwise,  if  we  are  going  into  a revolutionary 
work,  abolish  the  line  alphabet,  and  substitute  a point  alphabet. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Foster.  — We  find  it  necessary  in  our  grammars  to 
give  special  rules,  in  order  to  te'ach  children  the  use  of  capital  letters. 
I cannot  see  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  blind  from  their  use.. 

Mr.  Bjsteass.  - — I should  like  to  state  my  own  experience  in  the 
use  of  capitals.  In  reading,  where  capitals  are  not  used,  I have 
been  at  times  at  a loss  to  catch  the  meaning,  without  pausing  for 
some  little  time  over  an  ambiguous  meaning  wTich  is  sometimes 
expressed. 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  point,  that  the  smallest  number  of  char- 
acters is  the  best  for  us,  I think  the  question  for  us  to  look  at  is 
not  how  to  get  the  fewest  characters,  but  how  to  make  the  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  characters  we  use.  We  can  use 
as  many  characters  as  we  want,  provided  they  are  all  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  There  is  no  objection  in  my  mind  to  a hun- 
dred characters,  if  we  wish  to  employ  them,  provided  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  confounded ; and  all  of  the  blind  who  know 
the  capital  letters  cannot  but  admit  that  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  lower-case.  Mo  one  of  them,  I think,  can  be 
mistaken  for  a lower-case  letter. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  agent  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  — What  we  want  is  light ; and  I will  state  a little  of  my  expe- 
rience with  the  blind  pertaining  to  this  matter  of  capitals  and  lower- 
case. While  I recognize  the  value  of  capitals,  there  is  still  another 
feature  to  be  considered.  The  blind,  as  a general  rule,  are  slow 
readers ; and  any  thing  that  will  facilitate  rapid  reading  seems  to 
me  very  important.  When  this  question  came  up,  as  to  which  was 
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preferable,  — the  Boston  letter  or  the  combined  letter,  — I did  not 
regard  my  own  opinion  as  worth  any  thing : but  I asked  those  in 
whom  I had  confidence ; and  one  of  those  gentlemen  decided  at 
once  in  favor  of  the  Boston  letter.  “Why,  — because  you  are  par- 
tial to  it?”  — “Not  that.  But  when  I am  reading,  if  I come  to  a 
capital,  I have  to  make  an  up-and-down,  motion  with  my  finger 
before  I can  comprehend  it,  and  go  on.  Hence  the  use  of  capitals 
would  retard  rapid  reading.”  Now,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
knowledge  of  where  to  place  the  capitals  would  be  more  valuable 
than  this  rapid  reading.  That  is  the  question  I would  like  to  have 
considered. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes  of  the  Minnesota  Institution.  — We  may  learn 
a little  touching  this  subject  from  other  children.  One  great  source 
of  difficulty  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  I have  been  con- 
nected some  twenty  years,  is  the  manner  in  wffiich  they  use  what 
we  call  the  “manual  alphabet;”  that  is,  making  a sign  for  each 
letter.  We  find  in  schools  of  that  class  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  begin  early,  and  fix  the  habit  of  using  capitals  correctly  ; 
we  find,  that,  unless  attention  is  early  paid  to  the  subject  of  capital 
letters,  — early  impressions  being  the  most  permanent  ones,  — the 
pupils  pass  on,  and  very  frequently  make  mistakes  in  that  respect. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  blind.  Every  week  during  the  season,  I 
have  a certain  time  devoted  to  compositions.  I have  discovered, 
that,  among  the  children  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  capital  let- 
ters, there  is  also  a neglect  — perhaps  not  necessarily,  but  I think  it 
is  connected  with  it  — of  the  punctuation  points.  Another  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  frequently;  and  that  is,  that,  if  we  are  to  intro- 
duce a new  series  of  books,  the  committee  who  have  that  matter 
in  charge  ought  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  question 
whether  the  capital  cannot  be  improved  upon,  in  respect  to  its  size, 
as  compared  with  the  smaller  type.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  capi- 
tals should  be  twice  the  size  of  the  lower-case  letter  ? The  capital 
A,  for  instance : shall  it  be  twice  the  height  of  the  small  letter  ? 
May  there  not  be  some  improvement  made  in  this  respect,  so  that 
an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  finger  will  not  be  required  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  letter  is  ? Then  some  gentlemen,  I 
presume,  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  some  educated  men,  in  writing 
capitals,  simply  use  the  small  letter  in  an  enlarged  form.  That  is 
another  question  which  might  come  up  before  a committee  that 
should  investigate  this  matter  of  print.  If  any  little  improvement 
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of  that  kind  — raising  one  portion  of  one  letter,  or  depressing  an- 
other — would  make  it  more  distinct,  so  that  the  finger  would  recog- 
nize it  more  readily,  such  a committee  ought  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration ; but  the  idea  of  ignoring  capitals  seems  to  me  imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison-  of  the  Maryland  Institution.  — The  main 
argument  in  favor  of  the  capital  letter  is,  that  we  may  write  cor- 
rectly ; and  yet,  in  most  of  our  discussions,  we  have  advocated  the 
point-system  for  writing.  If  that  be  the  case,  I do  not  see  why 
our  pupils  should  not  be  taught  the  point-system,  and  learn  the 
capitals  there.  Why  cumber  our  other  books  with  the  capital 
letter  ? 

I assembled  fifty  of  my  pupils,  and  presented  to  them  the  two 
types,  — the  combined  type  and  the  simple  Boston  type  ; and,  out  of 
the  fifty,  only  one  favored  the  combined  type.  They  had  been 
reading  both  until  they  were  familiar  with  them.  The  one  who 
favored  the  combined  type  was  probably  the  readiest  reader  in 
the  house,  not  excepting  the  seeing  ; and  it  was  rather  a gratifica- 
tion to  her  to  meet  with  difficulties.  That  was  about  what  her 
preference  amounted  to,  as  she  had  to  acknowledge.  The  rest 
said,  that,  wherever  they  sat  down  to  read,  they  preferred  the  Bos- 
ton type,  because,  when  they  read  the  other  print,  and  came  to  a 
capital,  they  lost  just  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Ivneass.  — I have  a large  number  of  commendatory  letters 
in  favor  of  the  combined  print  from  eminent  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I presume  that  this  question  is  to  be  decided  upon 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  here  to-day- 
The  mover  of  the  resolution  has  incorporated  into  it  the  statement 
that  elementary  school-books  for  the  blind  should  contain  the 
capital  and  lower-case  letters  ; and  I believe  we  may  infer  from 
this,  that  books  for  more  advanced  classes,  whether  printed  in  the 
point-system  or  line-system,  may  omit  the  capitals.  If  so,  why  ? 
I should  infer  that  the  intention  to  express  this  idea,  that  the 
elementary  book  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  learner,  and  therefore 
the  capital  letters  should  be  employed  there,  in  order  that  the 
learner  may  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  capital  letters,  since,  if  he 
does  not  acquire  it  in  his  early  school-days,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  will  not  acquire  it  at  all.  The  question  is,  Is  it  essential  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters  that  books  shall  be 
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printed  with  them?  That  is  the  whole  question.  Is  it  essential 
to  my  blind  class  of  learners  that  their  elementary  books  should  be 
printed  with  capital  letters,  distributed  in  their  proper  places  ? 
Now,  if  we  think  a moment,  and  refer  to  the  rules  for  using  capital 
letters,  we  find  that  proper  nouns,  for  instance,  are  to  be  begun 
with  a capital.  Then  the  child  must  know  what  a proper  noun  is. 
That  is  knowledge  which  is  fundamental.  He  must  know  the 
proper  nouns  when  he  comes  to  them,  and  then  he  can  apply  the 
capital  letters  to  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  Smead,  rather  argues,  that, 
because  a word  begins  with  a capital  letter,  it  is  therefore  a proper 
noun  ; whereas  it  begins  with  a capital  letter  because  it  is  a proper 
noun.  The  blind  scholar  must  know  that  fact.  So  with  the  first 
word  in  a line  of  poetry:  he  must  know  what  poetry  is,  and  then 
he  can  use  his  capital  letter.  He  must  know  when  a thing  is  per- 
sonified, in  order  that  he  may  know  that  he  is  to  use  a capital 
letter  to  begin  the  word.  That  is  fundamental  knowledge,  which 
underlies  any.  proper  use  of  the  capital  letter.  You  may  give  him 
the  sign,  and  say,  “ Here,  John,  is  a capital  letter : it  is  the  capital 
S ; and  now,  when  you  come  across  a word  which  is  the  name  of  a 
thing  which  is  personified,  and  it  begins  with  an  S,  you  must 
put  this  big  letter  in,  in  place  of  the  small  one.”  He  must  have 
that  knowledge  first,  and  then  he  will  use  his  capital  letter  prop- 
erly. The  question  is,  Can  a child  be  taught  that  without  the  use 
of  capital  letters  in  the  book  ? No  one  will  undertake  to  say  that 
beginners  in  reading,  either  with  the  point  or  line  system,  are 
informed  with  reference  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.  They  learn 
that  they  have  two  kinds  of  signs,  — one  large  and  the  other  small ; 
or,  as  it  would  be  in  the  New-York  system,  one  longer  than  the 
other.  The  pupil  simply  dreams  that  the  larger  or  longer  sign  is 
a capital  letter ; but  what  does  he  know  about  the  use  of  it?  We 
say  that  he  learns  about  the  use  of  it  by  his  reading.  He  comes 
across  the  sentence,  “ John  struck  James.”  He  finds  two  words 
that  begin  with  these  large  letters.  Does  he  infer  that  those  words 
are  proper  nouns,  and  then  infer,  that,  whenever  he  comes  across  a 
proper  noun,  he  is  to  use  a capital  letter  ? If  he  does,  his  induc- 
tive powers  are  greater  than  we  usually  find  them.  He  must  be 
taught  what  proper  nouns  are,  not  only  in  principle,  but  particu- 
larly ; he  must  have  a great  class  of  proper  nouns  put  before  him,  — 
John,  Charles,  James,  &c.  He  has  a great  deal  of  knowledge  to 
gain  before  he  can  use  the  capitals  properly  and  correctly. 
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Now,  with  the  American  notion  particularly,  utility  is  at  the 
root  of  things.  If  there  is  any  utility  in  the  use  of  the  capital, 
we  ought  to  use  it.  If  there  is  no  utility,  if  it  is  simply  a matter  of 
technical  knowledge,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  might  very  well 
omit  it. 

My  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  both  systems.  I say  nothing 
against  the  line-system,  nothing  in  favor  of  the  point-system.  I 
speak  upon  this  question  of  the  use  of  capitals  only. 

These  few  remarks  in  general.  Now  with  reference  to  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  the  capital  helps  the  blind  child  to 
understand  what  he  is  reading.  He  reads  in  order  that  he  may 
understand ; and  any  thing  that  will  aid  his  understanding  is 
essential.  Now,  in  the  old  New-York  system,  in  the  Braille  system, 
and  in  the  new  New-York  system,  we  have  never  used  capitals. 
I do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Babcock  will  tell  us  his  experience  ; but 
I would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  ever  has  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  a word  in  a sentence  because  it  is 
without  a capital  ? That  is  either  a fact,  or  it  is  not  a fact. 

Again,  how  do  you  understand  what  I am  saying  ? How  do 
you  get  the  sense  of  what  I say?  There  are  no  capital  letters  to 
the  words  as  they  come  out  of  my  mouth.  You  hear  them;  and, 
if  you  do  not  understand  what  I say,  you  will  probably  ask  me  to 
say  it  over  again.  But  you  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing spoken  language  ; and  what  is  written  language  but  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  characters  representing  the  sounds  made 
by  the  human  voice  ? If  the  human  ear  can  understand  spoken 
language  so  readily  as  we  do  understand  it,  why  is  it  that  the 
human  understanding  cannot  comprehend  the  sense  of  language 
when  it  is  expressed  by  artificial  signs? 

Again,  from  the  argument  of  Mr.  Smead,  we  would  under- 
stand that  the  principal  word  — the  word  which  contains  the  gist 
of  the  sentence  — is  universally  the  word  which  has  the  capital.  I 
appeal  to  your  experience.  Take  up  any  book  or  any  paper,  and 
see  if  that  is  so.  How  often  do  we  find  a sentence  beginning  with 
“The,”  “And,”  “To,”  “Unless,”  with  words  of  no  meaning  ex- 
cept a grammatical  signification?  The  words  which  contain  the 
sense  of  what  we  read  are  distributed  along  through  the  sentence. 
They  are  words  in  common  use:  they  are  not  proper  nouns;  they 
are  not  names  of  things  personified;  they  are  not  names  of  the 
Deity.  We  tell  by  what  we  read  what  it  means;  and  I would  say 
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here,  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  teacher  will  instruct  his  scholars  best 
in  reading  who  tries  to  teach  them  to  generalize  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Now,  the  sense  of  sight  is  a generalizing  sense.  We  see 
things  as  a whole : the  moment  we  undertake  to  analyze  by  that 
sense,  we  find  it  takes  an  operation  of  the  will.  We  have  to  stop, 
as  we  stop  to  look  into  a shop-window.  Some  one  has  told  me, 
that,  in  a certain  shop-window,  I shall  see  just  such  a penknife  as  I 
want.  I go  there,  and  see  a hundred  things,  but  fail  to  see  that 
knife.  I have  to  fix  my  attention  before  I can  pick  it  out.  An 
effort  is  required  before  the  sight  fixes  any  thing.  It  generalizes. 
And  how  easily  we  take  in  whole  words  of  a sentence,  without 
stopping  to  see  what  the  letters  are!  With  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  There  is  no  generalization  in  the  use  of 
the  sense  of  touch;  but  the  operation  is  one  of  analyzation  every 
time.  Therefore  the  less  we  call  upon  that  sense  to  analyze,  the 
greater  will  be  the  facility  of  the  learner,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  New-York 
system.  You  are  aware  that  the  letters  in  the  Braille  system  are 
all  placed  in  a cell,  containing  six  points.  It  is  impossible,  as  Mr. 
Noyes  has  indicated,  to  make  a capital  in  the  Braille  system,  with- 
out making  some  character  in  front  of  the  small  letter  to  indicate 
that  that  is  to  be  used  as  a capital  letter.  [Mr.  Wait  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  upon  the  blackboard  the  method  of  forming 
capital  letters  in  the  New-York  system.] 

I am  not  aggressive  upon  this  matter.  I simply,  last  year,  rested 
the  system  upon  its  merits;  and  I believe  the  Convention  accepted 
it  upon  its  merits.  Now,  to  meet  the  objection,  “ Your  system 
has  no  capitals,”  I provided  a set  of  capital  letters.  Now,  it  is 
very  evident,  that,  if  we  are  going  to  use  these  capital  letters,  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  space,  as  we  regard  it,  will  be  taken  up. 
It  is  certain  that  a great  deal  of  extra  space  will  be  used,  whether 
it  is  necessary  or  not.  That  is  the  reason  we  object  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters  in  the  point-system.  It  takes  up  space  unneces- 
sarily, and  confers  upon  the  pupil  nothing  that  we  could  not 
confer  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  — The  reason  given  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wait)  against  the  use  of  capitals  for  the  blind  applies 
as  well  to  their  use  for  the  seeing.  He  intimates,  that,  because  the 
words  that  come  out  ot  his  mouth  have  no  capitals,  therefore,  the 
blind  should  not  have  any  capitals.  I should  say,  for  the  same 
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reason,  the  seeing  should  have  no  capitals.  As  regards  the  arrest 
of  the  finger  in  passing  over  the  capitals,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  very  object  of  capital  letters.  We  naturally  wish  to  pause 
when  we  come  to  a proper  noun,  and  more  especially  when  we 
come  to  a period. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
until  afternoon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  — In  our  institution,  where  we  use  the  point- 
syste^m,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  paper  adapted  to 
that  system.  I think  I might  say  that  we  have  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  a thousand  dollars  this  year,  because  we  could  not 
obtain  paper.  I wrote  to  the  President  of  this  association  in 
regard  to  it,  and  had  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wait  and  others. 
I offer  this  resolution,  not  as  covering  the  ground,  but  to  bring  it 
to  a point. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  power  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  some  paper  manufacturer  to  supply  our  institutions 
for  the  blind  with  paper  adapted  to  the  point-system. 


Mr.  Wait  tells  me  that  paper  can  be  obtained  at  New  York; 
but  he  sent  us  a hundred  pounds  of  paper  that  we  did  not  like 
very  well.  Mr.  Foster  tells  me  that  he  can  obtain  the  paper  in 
St.  Louis,  and  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  responsible  for  its 
quality.  I wish  to  bring  the  matter  to  a head,  — that  is  all;  so  that 
we  can  obtain  the  paper  we  need,  and  of  the  right  quality. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

, Mr.  Willhaetitz  offered  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  book-keeping,  and  the 
outlines  of  commercial  law,  be  recommended  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
different  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  knowledge  of  these,  being  a good 
study  and  discipline,  will  aid  the  blind  very  materially  after  their  depart- 
ure from  such  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  responds  to  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
L.  Frankl  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind, 
to  he  held  at  Yienna,  Austria,  August,  1873,  and  that  letters  of  member- 
ship be  issued  to  such  members  of  this  association  as  wish  to  attend  said 
Congress,  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  their  respective  institutions, — 
such  letters  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  associa- 
tion. 
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The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Babcock,  it  was  voted  to  fix  the  time  for  the 
concert  tendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  seven 
o’clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  Wait  presented  a communication  from  Rev.  P.  Lane, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Wait  also  offered  a resolution  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  of  five  to  compile  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
blind  in  the  United  States ; which  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chapin,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr. 
S.  P.  Buggies  to  address  the  association  this  afternoon,  upon  the 
improvements  on  which  he  has  been  at  work  during  the  past 
months,  and  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

The  Convention  then  took  a recess  until  two  o’clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  association  met  at  two  o’clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wait,  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  compile  all  important  statistics  relating  to  the  blind  in  America. 

Mr.  Parker.  — I wish  that  statistics  in  reference  to  blind  persons 
who  have  been  successful  in  every  direction  — in  literature  and  in 
industrial  pursuits  — might  be  embodied  in  the  proposed  publica- 
tions. I should  like  a pamphlet  of  that  kind  to  put  before  my 
students,  in  order  to  incite  them  to  activity  and  study. 

Mr.  Wait.  — The  committee  discussed  whether  it  would  be 
well  to  indicate  all  the  points  upon  which  statistics  should  be 
obtained  ; aud  it  was  considered  best  to  leave  it  an  open  matter, 
— to  say,  “all  important  statistics,”  and  allow  the  committee  to 
receive  suggestions  from  the  superintendents,  and  act  upon  them 
as  they  chose. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I would  add  to  what  Mr.  Wait  has  said, 
that  this  matter  of  employments  was  one  of  the  special  points 
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spoken  of  in  the  committee;  so  that  the  Executive  Committee 
already  have  that  in  mind. 

The  resolution  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tannihill,  adopted, 
and  the  committee  chosen,  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Lord,  Anagnos,  Chapin,  Huntoon,  and  Wait. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  the  resolution  presented 
by  Mr.  Willhartitz,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Dr.  L.  Frankl 
to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind 
at  Vienna,  with  a recommendation  that  it  be  adopted. 

A translation  of  the  letter  of  invitation  from  Dr.  Frankl,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Morrison,  was  read  to  the  association  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  resolution  passed. 

The  same  committee  also  reported,  through  Mr.  Wait,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  II.  R.  Foster  and  Mr.  S.  Babcock  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  procure  and  furnish  to  the  institutions,  upon  their  orders, 
paper  adapted  to  the  point-writing. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  added,  and  the  resolution 
adopted. 

Mr.  Buggies  was  invited  to  address  the  Convention  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles. — I have  had  some  connection  with  the 
blind  for  many  years,  and  I should  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  what  I have  done  for  them 
and  the  new  alphabet  I have  gotten  up,  which  I think  very  well 
of,  and  which,  I think,  is  the  one  that  will  be  universally  used.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  association  with  any 
remarks.  I suppose  most  of  the  members  are  aware,  that,  com- 
mencing in  1835,  I was,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  connected  with 
the  blind,  — getting  up  printing  and  school  apparatus,  &c.  I have 
always  taken  an  interest  in  them ; and  if  I can  do  any  thing  for 
their  benefit  by  my  recent  inventions,  and  the  application  of  many 
arts  that  have  been  discovered  and  perfected,  I shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ruggles,  whether 
his  design  will  be  confined  to  the  mere  preparation  of  books,  maps, 
ciphering-slates,  and  writing-boards  ; or  whether  he  expects  to  favor 
us  with  further  researches  in  different  directions,  in  the  way  of 
getting  up  models  and  machinery,  casts  of  noted  natural  curiosi- 
ties, like  Niagara  Falls,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  various  directions  in  which  his  experiments  may  be 
carried ; and  what  I would  inquire  of  him  is,  if  he  is  looking  in 
other  directions  than  those  indicated  in  his  experiments  thus  far. 
My  impression,  is  that  he  has  thoughts  beyond  these;  but  I would 
like  to  have  him  answer  the  question  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Ruggles.  — I have  no  further  proposition  to  make  at  this 
time,  except  to  refer  to  the  proposition  I made,  with  which,  I 
think,  most  of  you  are  acquainted,  — that  I would  do  thus 
and  so,  if  the  association  would  decide  what  books,  maps, 
charts,  &c.,  should  be  printed,  the  number  to  be  printed, 
and  how  they  should  be  distributed.  A committee  waited  upon 
me,  and  informed  me  that  my  proposition  had  been  accepted, 
in  behalf  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  I then  issued  a circular,  suggesting 
what  I thought  might  be  done.  The  committee,  having  carefully 
read  my  suggestions  under  date  of  Jan.  1,  1872,  said  that  they 
fully  approved  of  them,  excepting  the  one  in  reference  to  throw- 
ing the  letters  out  of  line  in  printing.  They  then  requested  me 
to  go  on  and  do  certain  things,  — to  make  writing-boards  and 
ciphering-slates  corresponding  with  the  slates  used  at  this  institu- 
tion, improvements  upon  its  type,  and  other  things,  which  I have 
done  since,  coming  fully  up  to  ray  part  of  the  contract.  I never 
made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  power  delegated  to  the  committee  by 
the  different  superintendents,  or  whether  or  not  they  had  power 
to  direct  what  should  be  done  for  all  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  I supposed  might  be  done.  If  I had  known 
the  differences  of  feeling  existing  in  the  association,  I should  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  the  propositions  I did. 

In  reference  to  what  I have  done,  I will  say  that  the  slates  are 
considered  far  superior  to  any  that  have  ever  been  made,  being 
light,  strong,  ornamental,  cheap,  and  not  blacking  the  fingers.  I 
do  not  know  just  how  cheap  they  can  be  afforded.  The  machine 
is,  of  course,  rather  expensive.  It  was  invented,  and  made  entirely 
at  my  own  expense,  and  cost  something  over  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  wood  alone  would,  perhaps,  cost  from  a cent  to  ten  cents  per 
slate,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used,  and  probably  could 
be  cut  by  almost  any  one  — a child  or  a blind  person  — in  half  an 
hour.  The  best  and  most  proper  pasteboard  for  writing-boards 
would  not  cost  over  two  cents  each  ; and,  now  that  two  good  iron 
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matrices  are  made  at  my  own  expense,  they  could  be  embossed  on 
the  press  I invented  and  made  for  the  Louisville  Printing  House 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  minute,  attended  by  one  girl  to  lay  them 
on.  So  with  the  writing-boards  : they  are  nice  and  cheap. 

I invented  and  got  up  an  alphabet  based  upon  the  alphabet  used 
here,  but  with  different  elevations  of  the  letters.  In  making  print- 
ing type,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  them  all  of  equal  height,  per- 
fectly level  upon  the  top,  as  they  have  to  be  inked,  and  the  paper 
pressed  upon  them : but  no  such  necessity  exists  in  type  used  in 
printing  for  the  blind  ; and  I have  elevated  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  types,  so  as  to  make  the  difference  more  readily  distinguish- 
able than  when  they  are  all  of  an  equal  height.  In  talking  with  some 
of  the  superintendents,  I find  that  they  have  quite  wrong  ideas  in 
regard  to  what  I have  been  trying  to  accomplish.  They  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  I was  attempting  to  make  an  alphabet  that 
could  be  put  under  the  fingers  of  the  blind,  and  read  at  once.  That 
is  as  impossible  as  to  make  a language  that  a man  can  read  or 
speak  at  the  first  effort.  In  basing  the  alphabet  upon  the  one  in 
use  here,  I went  according  to  instructions:  but  I had  invented  then 
and  thought  that  I could  make  a better  alphabet  for  the  blind  than 
was  ever  made;  and  I have  hurriedly  got  an  alphabet  together, 
which  I should  like  to  have  you  examine,  without  deciding  upon 
it,  of  course,  until  it  has  been  tried.  I adopted  the  regular  Roman 
letter  (with  capitals,  if  you  desire  to  use  them),  very  slightly  em- 
bossed; so  that  the  blind  cannot  feel  them  at  all  : and  then,  upon 
the  same  embossed  letter,  differently  arranged,  dots  are  r’aised  still 
higher,  for  the  blind  to  read  by  the  touch;  making,  as  it  were,  two 
alphabets  on  the  same  type,  — one  for  the  seeing,  and  one  for  the 
blind.  I am  quite  confident  that  no  alphabet  can  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  — like  the  Boston  alphabet,  for  instance,  — where  the  let- 
ters are  perfectly  level  on  the  top,  like  ink  printing  type,  that  can 
be  read  by  more  than  a portion  of  the  blind  ; for  this  reason,  as  I have 
before  stated,  — that  the  blind  do  not  feel  the  letter  in  the  shape’ 
that  we  see  it.  The  letter,  for  instance,  in  the  Boston  print,  when 
well  printed,  would  feel  as  though  it  was  in  this  shape,  ; but 
when  a little  worn  or  badly  printed,  — like  the  Hymn  Book,  for 
instance,  — it  would  appear,  or  resolve  itself  into  this  shape  <Q)  to 
the  touch  ; and  therefore  occasion  a doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
understood  or  not.  Not  so  with  an  alphabet  consisting  principally 
of  dots;  for,  when  a dot  is  worn  a little  or  badly  printed,  it  re- 
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mains  a clot  still,  and  does  not  feel  like  something  else,  and  can 
be  read  more  easily  than  any  pricked  writing,  as  the  dots  would 
be  printed  more  firmly,  and  raised  more  bracingly,  and  always  be 
much  more  alike,  than  those  made  by  pricking  through  the  paper. 
I have  received  over  twenty  patents  from  the  Patent  Office  since  I 
worked  for  the  blind;  so  that  I think  I am  justified  in  the  belief 
that  I have  the  ability  to  make  inventions  for  their  benefit. 

You  could  get  as  much,  or  more,  on  a page  with  this  alphabet 
than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  with  the  ordinary  type. 
For  instance,  the  letter  a would  not  take  up  half  the  room  that  the 
a of  the  Boston  type  does.  I think  the  pupils  would  learn  this 
alphabet  in  half  an  hour.  That  is,  by  printing  an  alphabet  which 
they  would  simply  understand  was  an  alphabet,  they  would  learn 
it  by  rote,  — know  where  k was,  and  a , and  cl,  and  so  on  : then  I 
would  mix  up  the  letters,- — -throw  them  into  what  printers  call 
“ pi,”  — and  they  would  learn  the  letters  by  picking  them  out.  The 
dots  are  prominent  to  the  touch,  and  can  be  arranged  differently, 
so  as  to  have  a different  meaning.  For  instance,  take  the  letter  b : 
there  is  one  perpendicular  line  of  three  dots,  with  one  dot  at  the 
right  in  the  bow  of  the  letter;  d is  just  the  same,  except  that  the 
one  dot  is  at  the  left  of  the  line  of  dots,  in  the  bow  of  the  letter. 
The  letter^?  is  just  the  same  as  d,  only  turned  upside  down.  The 
letter  q is  just  the  same  as  b , only  turned  upside  down,  which  would 
make  them  as  distinct  as  any  other  letters  that  could  be  had. 

I should  not  want  this  alphabet  considered  as  something  which 
I regard  as  perfect;  for  I have  hastily  made  it  up,  and  I think  I 
could  make  some  improvements.  I should  like  very  well  to  have 
it  tried  before  it  is  settled  upon.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
it  was  high  time  to  settle  upon  an  alphabet  to  be  generally  used, 
now  and  hereafter,  and  not  be  troubled  by  half  a dozen  differ- 
ent ones.  Dr.  Armatage  of  London  states,  in  his  recent  work  on 
the  wants  of  the  blind,  that  the  Scriptures,  or  most  of  them,  have 
been  printed  in  five  different  kinds  of  type.  All  seeing  persons 
read  the  same  alphabet,  and  have  for  centuries:  it  could  not  be 
changed  now,  if  we  wanted  to  change  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  decide  upon  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  use  that, 
and  only  that.  It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  best  for  one  set  of 
blind  children  would  be  best  for  another,  aside  from  the  prejudices 
of  superintendents.  That  is  my  idea  about  it.  I have  taken  hold 
of  the  matter  at  this  time  because  I saw  that  there  had  not  been 
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any  improvement  made  by  any  one  in  getting  up  printing  and 
works  for  the  blind  for  a great  many  years  past,  or  since  I spent 
the  whole  of  my  time  for  eight  years  in  the  business  ; and  because 
of  a great  many  inventions  and  improvements  that  I had  thought 
out  during  the  time  to  their  advantage,  and  the  many  inventions,  — 
such  as  electrotyping,  stereotyping,  improved  India  rubber,  &c,,  — 
that  had  been  made  since,  which  I thought  might  be  brought  into 
use  for  the  blind.  I have  taken  up  the  subject  for  the  love  of  it. 
I do  not  want  to  make  any  money  out  of  it : I do  not  want  any 
pay  for  any  thing  I do.  If  I can  do  better  than  anybody  else,  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  have  me  continue.  The  last  press  I have 
built  has  produced  as  good,  or  better,  printing  than  any  other  press 
ever  made.  I should  like  to  have  the  members  of  this  association 
compare  the  edition  of  King  Lear,  printed  on  my  press  by  the 
American  Printing  House,  with  the  last  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book 
printed  here,  and  decide  which  is  best. 

Mr.  Chapest.  — How  do  you  think  the  prices  of  books  will  com- 
pare with  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  Ruggles. — That  would  depend  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances. The  plates  would  not  probably  cost  one  quarter  as  much. 
Row  that  I have  made  a mould,  to  cast  the  tyjm  for  slates  the 
proper  length,  they. can  be  made  of  zinc,  and  will  not  soil  the  fin- 
gers. Of  course  they  will  be  preferable  to  the  common  type  on 
that  account,  — the  metal  not  costing  more  than  half  as  much  as 
that  used  formerly  for  the  purpose.  I presume  you  think  I could 
make  as  good  a press  as  I have  ever  made ; and  I think  I could 
make  a much  better  one. 

Mr.  Hall.  — I would  like  to  know  about  the  cost  per  page  for 
stereotyping. 

Mr.  Ruggles.  — The  Hymn  Book  done  at  this  institution  cost 
five  dollars  a page,  besides  the  setting  of  the  type.  I could  do  a 
page  of  that  size  for,  probably,  a dollar  and  a quarter. 

Mr.  Hall.  — How  much  would  the  plates  be  worth  when  they 
were  done  with  ? 

Mr.  Ruggles.  — A plate  would  be  worth  just  as  much  as  the 
metal  which  it  took  to  make  it.  I think  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  print  the  books  required,  because  we  could  print  the  num- 
ber of  copies  called  for,  — of  a classical  work,  for  instance,  — and 
then,  if  more  should  be  wanted,  the  plates  could  be  put  on  the 
press,  another  edition  printed,  bound  up,  and  immediately  distrib- 
uted. 
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When  the  book  went  out  of  print,  the  plates  could  be  melted 
down.  The  other  things  would  come  about  in  the  same  prop  or-* 
tion. 

The  press  in  this  institution  is  said,  by  Dr.  Howe,  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  any  that  I have  invented.  I do  not  want  to  contradict  that:  I 
only  repeat  what  I have  said,  — that  I would  like  to  have  the  super- 
intendents present  compare  the  work  of  this  press  with  the  work  of 
the  press  that  I made  for  the  Louisville  Institution.  The  hymn-book 
printed  here  does  not  look  like  good  printing.  There  are  various 
imperfections  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  a fault  in  the  press. 
The  impression  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  read.  The  letters  do  not 
come  up  sharp  enough.  I think  the  printer  did  not  understand 
his  business.  It  is  a business  that  cannot  be  learned  in  a day.  A 
man  who  has  learned  to  set  up  a page  of  type,  and  is  able  to  strike 
it  off  on  a press,  is  not  a printer  by  any  means.  Then  the  paper 
might  be  very  much  improved.  My  idea  has  always  been,  that  the 
work  could  be  done,  under  my  plan,  for  one-quarter  what  it  has 
cost  heretofore. 

So  far  as  regards  the  use  of  capital  letters,  it  seems  to  me,  that, 
if  they  are  good  for  the  seeing,  they  are  good  for  the  blind.  That 
is  my  view  of  it. 

I consider  myself  as  good  a judge  as  any  superintendent  of  what 
is  best  for  the  blind,  or  of  their  capacity  for  instruction,  and  should 
be  happy  at  any  time  to  give  my  views  and  the  reasons  for  them  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  there  should  be  a committee  chosen,  with 
power  delegated  to  them,  so  that  they  should  have  the  direction  of 
all  the  works  for  the  blind,  I should  feel  bound  to  be  governed  by 
them,  even  if  they  wanted  me  to  print  all  the  books  with  the  type 
bottomside  up.  My  invention  of  map-type  is  entirely  new,  and  was 
made  by  myself.  As  there  are  no  artisans  capable  of  doing  that 
kind  of  work,  I have  to  do  it  with  my  own  hands;  and  all  this 
work,  perhaps  I may  state,  was  done  under  my  superintendence, 
and  considerable  of  it  with  my  own  hands.  I have  made  my  own 
punches  and  matrices,  cast  and  finished  the  type,  set  them  up,  pre- 
pared the  paper,  and  printed  the  sheets.  I was  not  aware,  until 
recently,  that  I had  any  direction  or  assistance  from  anybody  else. 
The  first  press  I invented  and  made  for  the  blind  was  made  out  of 
town,  and  was  not  seen  by  any  one  connected  with  this  institution 
until  the  day  it  was  set  up,  and  put  in  operation.  This  was  on  Sat- 
* urday.  Dr.  Howe  was  away  at  the  time ; and  he  told  me  on  the 
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following  Monday,  that  he  had  spent  all  day  Sunday  turning  the 
*press,  and  trying  to  understand  it;  and  he  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  saw.  Now  he  says  he  has  got  something 
that  is  far  superior.  I suppose  you  do  not  care  any  thing  about  a 
press,  except  for  the  work  it  does ; and  I call  your  attention  to  the 
work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Churchman,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Ruggles  for  his  statement. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
capitals  in  combination  with  lower-case,  under  discussion  in  the 
forenoon,  was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  Lord  (Vice-President  Churchman  in  the  chair).  — The  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  difficult  for  pupils  to  learn  two  alphabets,  that  is, 
the  capitals  and  small  letters,  is  a practical  one.  It  was  stated  by 
one  superintendent,  that,  in  his  experience,  the  lower-case  was 
taught  from  the  alphabet-cards;  the  pupils  learned  those  letters 
under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher,  and  then  passed  to  the  books 
containing  both  forms,  and  learned  the  capitals  as  they  met  them; 
and  that  the  scholars  found  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  capitals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  simple,  practical  question.  For  the  first 
six  years,  certainly,  if  not  seven  or  eight,  of  my  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Institution,  we  used  only  the  Boston  type,  — the  lower- 
case. We  had  nearly  all  the  books  published  in  the  Philadelphia, 
formerly  called  the  Glasgow  type,  composed  entirely  of  capitals; 
and  a portion  of  our  more  advanced  pupils,  the  ready  readers,  were 
accustomed  to  read  it.  It  was  never  taught  to  the  younger  pupils ; 
but  those  who  wished  to  read  it  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
had  the  exclusive  use  of  those  books,  because  those  who  had  not 
learned  it  were  not  able  to  read  them.  All  the  older  pupils  had 
learned  the  Boston  print ; and  the  new  pupils  knew  no  other. 
When  the  books  in  the  combined  type  were  issued,  the  impression 
being  very  clear  immediately  after  the  books  were  introduced,  we 
found  that  nearly  all  our  readers  were  reading  them  with  readiness 
and  great  avidity.  I do  not  suppose  that  thirty  minutes  were  ever 
spent  by  a teacher  in  teaching  the  capitals  to  any  of  our  pupils. 
They  acquired  the  ability  to  read  the  combined  type  for  themselves, 
and  did  it  of  their  own  accord,  and,  of  course,  as  a matter  of 
pleasure. 

That  is,  perhaps,  all  I need  to  say  on  that  subject.  It  has  cost 
the  institutions  with  which  I have  been  connected  nothing  at  all  to  • 
teach  the  capitals  to  our  pupils. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  reading.  There  have 
been  at  our  institutions  during  the  past  sixteen  years  more  than 
six  hundred  pupils,  over  four  hundred  of  whom  have  learned  to 
read.  These  have  varied  in  age  from  six  to  forty-five  years.  Quite 
a number  of  persons  over  thirty  years  old  have  learned  to  read,  and 
could  read  readily  and  with  interest,  the  Bible,  or  the  text-books 
that  we  had,  — few  in  number,  of  course,  like  Olmstead’s  Natural 
Philosophy,  Smelley’s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Paley’s  The- 
ology, and  other  works  of  that  kind.  Some  of  them  had  the  abili- 
ty to  read  before  they  lost  their  sight;  some  had  learned  as  blind 
persons.  This  number  of  persons  I have  seen  learn  to  read,  all 
having  been  taught  by  one  teacher.  All  the  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  I now  have  charge  at  Batavia,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, have  been  taught  to  read  the  combined  type,  because  it  was 
clearer  and  more  legible  than  any  other  we  have  ; and  they  have 
had  no  difficulty  at  all : moreover,  our  adults,  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially those  who  were  able  to  read  before  they  lost  their  sight, 
have  again  and  again  said  that  the  capitals  are  a material  advantage 
to  them.  Their  touch  not  being  so  delicate  or  so  sensitive  as  that  of 
younger  persons,  they  pass  over  the  punctuation-point,  and  come  to 
the  close  of  a sentence  without  being  aware  of  it ; but  when  they 
come  to  the  capital,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  sentence, 
they  understand  that  they  have  come  to  the  close  of  one  sentence, 
and  go  on  to  another.  So,  oftentimes,  it  indicates  whether  a word 
is  a pronoun,  an  interjection,  or  a proper  name  ; and  it  is  of  ser- 
vice to  them  in  that  respect.  They  find  it  very  advantageous ; and 
it  offends  their  sense  of  propriety  to  find  it  omitted,  as  much  as  it 
does  ours  not  to  see  it  in  the  printed  page  or  manuscript  letter 
where  it  belongs.  So  far  as  this  class  of  persons  is  concerned,  the 
desirableness  of  the  use  of  capitals  is  evident. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  to  write  correctly,  I value 
it  very  highly.  I do  not  say  that  all  would  learn  the  proper  use 
of  capital  letters  if  their  attention  were  not  called  to  the  subject ; 
but,  with  the  few  suggestions  that  need  to  be  made,  they  may  learn 
all  we  should  teach  theoretically  in  that  manner;  and  then,  having 
been  accustomed  to  meet  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
every  line  of  poetry,  and  the  commencement  of  every  sentence, 
they  will  very  naturally  follow  this  out  in  practice,  when  they  come 
to  write. 

I believe  that,  with  the  views  we  have  upon  the  subject  now, 
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and  the  benefits  which  we  find  to  be  derivable  from  experience  in 
teaching,  a very  much  larger  proportion  of  our  advanced  pupils 
may  learn  to  read,  and  read  well,  than  was  the  custom  a few  years 
since.  I believe  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  adults  who  care 
enough  about  improvement  to  enter  an  institution  may  just  as  well 
learn  to  read  as  not.  We  have  not  half  a dozen  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  I now  have  charge  who  cannot  read  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  We  have  now  a larger  proportion  of  adults  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  institution  before.  I might  say  something 
of  the  desirableness  of  receiving  such  persons  for  a limited  time, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  improve.  I will  not  dwell  upon 
it  now ; but  as  connected  with  this  subject  of  reading,  having  seen  a 
hundred  and  fifty  adults  learn  to  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  I 
felt  I should  be  unjust  to  the  blind,  if  I did  not  testify  in  their  behalf 
that  this  can  be  done,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  teachers  to  go 
forward  in  this  work,  and,  if  they  find  any  adult  person,  desirous  of 
learning  to  read,  encourage  him  to  do  it. 

When  I first  became  connected  with  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  I supposed  it  was  impracticable  for  a blind  person  over 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  to  learn  to  read.  I had  re- 
ceived that  idea  as  a sort  of  tradition,  or  opinion,  from  those  with 
whom  I had  conversed  who  had  been  connected  with  such  insti- 
tutions. I had  visited  some  of  the  Institutions  at  the  West,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  them;  but,  being  called  from  another 
field  of  employment,  I had  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  institutions 
at  the  East  until  a year  and  a half  after  I took  charge  of  the  Ohio 
Institution.  I then  visited  the  older  institutions  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  took  time  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
modes  of  instruction,  and  with  the  results  of  the  course  there 
pursued.  Up  to  that  time,  I had  no  idea  that  adults  could  learn 
to  read.  A young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age  came  to  our 
institution  (he  had  never  before  been  able  to  get  the  consent  of  his 
mother  to  leave  the  parental  roof),  and  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures.  I had  no  idea  that  he  could  do  so ; 
but  he  set  about  it,  and  acquired  the  ability  to  read,  and  read  the 
Bible  with  interest  and  pleasure.  After  that,  a number  of  persons 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  who  had  come  into 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a trade,  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  spending  any  time  in  the  literary  classes,  wished  to 
learn  to  read ; and  they,  also,  accomplished  it.  And  thereupon 
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many  wished  to  learn  to  write,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
that  before  they  became  blind.  They  succeeded  ; and  then  others 
wished  to  try  the  experiment,  and  they  were  equally  successful. 
I think  that  most  of  those  who  had  the  ability  to  read  learned 
to  write  in  six  weeks ; and  those  who  had  written  before  were 
able,  within  three  weeks,  to  write  letters  more  legible  than  half 
the  manuscript  letters  that  pass  through  the  post-office,  written 
by  seeing  persons. 

I am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  using  of  capitals  in  print  for  the 
blind,  precisely  as  they  are  employed  in  print  for  the  seeing,  and 
of  having  all  our  scholars  learn  to  write.  I would  have  them  all 
learn  to  write  with  a pencil.  I believe  we  shall  have  some  im- 
provement by  and  by  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils ; and  I hope 
that  we  may  have  a pencil  which  will  not  crock,  and  the  mark  of 
which  cannot  be  erased ; and  then  I do  not  know  why  our  blind 
children  will  not  be  put  upon  a very  fair  footing  in  the  world. 
Then,  for  the  matter  of  their  own  convenience,  the  point-system 
opens  the  world  to  them  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing.  The 
ready  writers  in  that  system  can  take  notes  about  as  readily  as 
ordinary  persons  can  write,  even  with  the  abbreviations  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  employ;  for  they  learn  to  abbreviate  just  as 
readily.  I believe  we  have  pupils  who  can  take  notes  by  the  use 
of  the  style  about  as  readily  as  ordinary  writers  take  notes,  to  be 
extended  thereafter.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  point-system  : 
they  can  review  their  own  notes ; and,  no  matter  how  many 
ellipses  they  may  have  made,  they  can  write  them  out  so  that  they 
can  read  them,  or  their  associates  can  read  them,  there  or  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  I say,  therefore,  if  they  can  be  taught  to 
write  by  the  use  of  the  pencil,  or  some  other  means,  so  that  they 
can  communicate  with  others  not  acquainted  with  any  other  mode, 
they  have  a vast  field  of  interest  open  to  them,  and  a great  source 
of  pleasure  also;  for  it  certainly  must  be  very  pleasant  to  them 
to  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with  their  friends  in  their  own 
language  freely,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  write,  friend  to  friend. 

Mr.  Stubtevant  of  the  Tennessee  Institution.  I believe  it  is  a 
fact  quite  well  known  to  all  of  us,  that  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  books  were  printed,  to  some  extent,  wholly  in 
capitals ; to  the  entire  exclusion,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lower-case. 
If  the  use  of  capitals  is  so  advantageous,  I wish  to  know  why 
those  books  have  been  thrown  aside.  If  the  blind  can  read  them 
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as  well  or  better  than  boobs'  printed  in  lower-case  type,  why  is  it 
that  these  very  books  which  contain  these  distinct  letters,  so  well 
defined  to  the  touch,  have  been  thrown  aside  ? I understand  that 
a dictionary  of  the  English  language  was  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  capitals,  and  that  there  are  yet  many  copies  of  that  work  upon 
the  shelves  unsold,  because  they  are  not  wanted.  Has  this  been 
the  case  with  books  in  the  lower-case  type?  Those  capitals,  it  was 
found,  must  be  somewhat  modified  before  they  could  be  used  ; and 
I think  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  one  man  that  they  have  been  kept 
from  oblivion.  Mr.  Ivneass  modified  the  capital  letter,  and  then 
combined  it  with  the  lower-case  print,  as  ordinarily  used,  and  pro- 
duced, not  common  print,  such  as  has  been  produced  by  other 
presses,  but  the  very  best  and  most  tangible  letter  of  both  kinds 
that  I have  ever  met  with.  The  pupils  of  the  different  institu- 
tions got  hold  of  his  print,  — not  his  capital  letters,  but  his  print  / 
and  of  course,  as  it  was  executed  upon  the  best  paper,  with  the 
best  type,  and  on  the  best  press,  they  were  all  eager  to  have  it. 
These  modified  capital  letters  they  could  understand,  at  least, 
when  they  appeared  in  his  print.  The  advantages  of  these  capital 
letters,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Ivneass,  have  been  fully  shown.  But 
now  the  question  arises,  Is  it  practical?  Shall  we  not  exclude  a 
certain  class  of  blind  people  from  learning  to  read,  by  taking  the 
two  kinds  of  letter,  — one  more  difficult  than  the  other?  It  is 
well  known  to  us  all,  that  there  is  a certain  class  of  blind  people 
who  never  learn  to  read  (you  have  been  pleased  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  nearly  one-third):  there  is  a still  larger  percent,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  who  do  not  learn  to  read  with  facility. 
Now,  if  we  have  fifty-two  letters  instead  of  twenty-six,  if  we  add 
twenty-six  letters  more  difficult  to  feel  than  the  first  twenty-six, 
shall  we  not  exclude  a still  larger  class  from  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing ? Many,  perhaps  most  of  us,  who  are  blind,  do  not  read  by 
feeling  each  particular  letter  : we  guess  at  the  word  after  reading 
a few  letters,  and  getting  the  connection  ; and  I think  no  true  test 
has  been  yet  taken  of  the  relative  degree  of  tangibility  of  the 
capital  letters  and  of  the  lower-case  type.  If  the  letters  were 
placed  promiscuously,  the  capital  letters  upon  one  page,  and  the 
lower-case  upon  another,  and  a certain  number  of  pupils  set  to  read 
those  letters,  and  tell  what  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  tell  the  capital 
letters,  even  as  modified  by  Mr.  Ivneass,  than  the  lower-case 
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letters.  And  this  is  not  merely  opinion  : it  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  capital  letters  have  been  thrown  aside.  I recollect,  that, 
twenty  years  ago,. I took  charge  of  a school  where  the  gentleman 
from  Indianapolis  (Mr.  Churchman)  had  been.  Most  of  the  books 
there  were  printed  in  the  capital  letters : there  were  a few  in  the 
lower-case  type  ; and  the  pupils  had  entirely  abandoned  those  in 
capital  letters  ; they  did  not  wish  to  read  any  but  those  printed  in 
the  lower-case  letters. 

Mr.  Patted. — I would  say,  in  regard  to  the  print  in  capital 
letters,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  letters  are  too  small,  and  the 
pupils  find  it  difficult  to  feel  them  on  that  account. 

There  is  one  point,  which,  I think,  has  not  been  spoken  of. 
Many  blind  persons  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
comma  and  the  period.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  size.  A 
comma  feels  like  a large  period,  and  a period  like  a small  comma : 
consequently,  it  is  a great  assistance  to  the  pupil  to  have  the 
capital  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence.  He  is  sure,  then,  that  he 
has  come  to  the  close  of  a sentence. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  — We  naturally  like  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  A mere  opinion,  founded  on  theory,  should  not  be 
placed  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question. 

I must  say,  while  I am  up,  that  I think  the  advocates  of  the 
Boston  type  have  occupied  the  time  with  negations  : they  have 
given  us  no  positive  arguments.  The  honorable  member  from  the 
New-York  City  Institution  (Mr.  Wait)  says  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  positive  arguments.  I will  do  so  now.  The  first 
argument  I advance  in  favor  of  the  combined  type  is  this : You 
educate  the  blind  to  believe  that  they  are  mentally  equal  to  the 
seeing.  Second,  Many  words  have  a different  signification  when 
beginning  with  a capital  letter  from  what  they  have  when  begin- 
ning with  a small  letter.  Third,  The  capital  letters  are  requisite 
to  indicate  periods,  proper  names,  and  the  beginning  of  lines  of 
poetry.  Fourth,  The  employment  of  capital  letters  excites  the 
interest  of  the  seeing.  Fifth,  Embody  the  Glasgow  type,  so  that 
they  can  read  the  books  printed  in  that  type,  and  it  also  enables 
them  to  read  the  Boston  type  as  well.  Sixth,  Those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  advanced  life  require  the  combined  type.  Seventh, 
Capital  letters  are  requisite  in  script  writing. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — When  I went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  I 
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found  that  the  Philadelphia  type  was  in  use  there.  In  the  Ohio 
Institution  we  had  always  received  a large  number  of  their  books ; 
but  my  own  preference,  as  well  as  that  of  our  pupils,  was  in  favor 
of  the  Boston  type,  so  called,  — the  lower-case.  There  was  no 
combination  in  that  day  : it  has  only  recently  been  introduced.  We 
contrived  occasionally  to  print,  not  very  largely,  as  it  was  done  at  a 
loss.  Gentlemen  talk  very  lightly  about  printing,  as  though  it  were 
a trifling  thing  to  purchase  a small  office ; but  they  will  find  that  it 
is  a very  expensive  matter  to  print.  The  dictionary  has  been 
alluded  to.  I believe  that  two  years,  or  two  and  a half,  were  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  that  work.  The  matter  was  prepared  and 
printed  there.  It  was  printed  at  a cost,  I think,  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  At  that  time,  my  own  preference 
was  so  strong  for  the  Boston  type,  that  I very  urgently  recom- 
mended that  the  dictionary  should  be  printed  in  the  Boston  type. 
Our  Committee  of  Instruction  thought  differently.  At  the  time 
I entered  upon  duty  there,  I found  that  the  managers  preferred 
their  own  type;  and  they  have  retained  that  preference  until 
recently.  To  go  back  a little  in  the  history  : this  type  was  intro- 
duced or  favored  by  Friedlander ; and  Dr.  Howe  favored  what  is 
called  the  Boston  type,  — the  lower-case.  They  did  not  compro- 
mise the  matter  in  any  way.  If  they  had  combined  the  two,  so 
that  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  the  combined  plan,  I think 
it  would  have  been  better.  However,  having  this  kind  of  type  on 
hand,  and  it  being  the  only  kind  we  had,  our  board  prepared  to 
print  the  dictionary  in  that  type.  I made  a second  proposition, 
which  was  to  introduce  the  capital  with  it.  This  was  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  — before,  I think,  there  was  any  idea  of  printing 
with  combined  type.  But  that  was  overruled  : they  seemed  to 
prefer  simply  the  Philadelphia  type.  I had  not  the  heart  then  to 
propose  a large  edition.  I proposed  that  they  should  print  five 
hundred  copies.  Subsequently,  I reduced  my  proposition  ; and  we 
printed  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies. 

How,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  that  work.  It  occupies  three  large 
volumes  of  two  hundred  pages  each  ; that  is,  there  are  six  hun- 
dred pages,  equal  to  four  volumes  of  the  size  now  printed.  The 
price  was  put  at  cost.  We  retained  for  our  own  use  about  fifty 
copies;  and  the  cost  was  then  assessed  upon  the  remaining  two 
hundred  copies;  and  the  institutions  elsewhere  have  been  furnished 
at  that  price.  But  nothing  has  ever  been  added  for  the  literary 
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preparation  of  the  work,  which  cost  ns  otne  entire  year  of  labor. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  using  Worcester’s  Dictionary.  The  copy 
was  first  prepared,  condensing  very  severely,  almost  making  the 
definitions  mere  synonymes,  where  we  could,  so  as  to  embrace  as 
much  as  possible  in  a single  line.  Then  the  copy  went  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  a very  celebrated  physician  and  lexicog- 
rapher. He  also  went  over  it,  and  added,  and  struck  out.  Then 
it  went  into  the  printer’s  hands  ; and  the  proofs  were  examined  by 
myself  and  Dr.  Dunglison ; and  then  the  work  was  struck  off. 

We  have  now  on  hand  probably  hardly  enough  to  supply  the 
future  demand.  If  the  institutions  of  the  country  should  order 
three  copies  each,  we  could  not  sujrply  them.  I cannot  account 
for  the  fact : I can  only  express  my  surprise  at  the  few  copies 
ordered  of  that  immensely  valuable  work.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
dictionary  that  has  been  printed  in  raised  letters.  It  shows,  while 
we  are  talking  so  much  about  books,  and  inquiring  why  more 
books  are  not  printed,  how  few  copies  of  any  costly  work  we  do 
purchase. 

To  show  the  appreciation  of  this  work  by  our  own  scholars,  I 
will  mention  that  we  are  constantly  using  it  as  a text-book.  It 
enables  the  pupils  to  learn  the  proper  spelling  of  words,  and  then 
their  definitions.  We  have  classes  constantly  studying  that  dic- 
tionary ; and  I think  it  would  be  our  disposition  to  retain  the  re- 
maining  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia  institution. 

There  is  another  reason  why  that  capital  print  went  out  of  use, 
besides  the  fact  of  our  preference  for  the  Boston  type.  We  pur- 
chased the  Boston  books,  and  still  continue  to  do  so ; but,  while 
our  types  were  lying  there,  some  dishonest  person  found  his  way 
to  the  printing-room,  and  stole  them,  probably  to  sell  them  as 
type-metal.  They  all  disappeared  • and  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  not  hereafter  be  used.  Although  it  was  a great  crime  to 
steal  those  types,  I do  not  think  the  blind  will  suffer  by  it.  I do 
not  think  the  loss  will  be  very  great  from  that  point  of  view.  I 
think  it  will  be  supplied  in  a better  way  by  the  Boston  letter,  or  by 
the  combined  letter.  While  I still  hold  to  my  view  that  the 
Boston  letter  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
blind  than  the  combined  letter  (we  use  it,  and  shall  continue  to 
use  it),  I do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  use 
of  capitals ; but  our  experience  has  not  been  so  clear  as  that  of 
the  honorable  chairman,  that  it  is  more  easily  learned  than  that  of 
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the  other  letters,  or  that  more  learn  it.  We  find  that,  oftentimes, 
when  the  finger  of  the  scholar  comes  to  the  beginning  of  a sentence, 
and  more  especially  to  a proper  name  when  it  is  used  in  a 
sentence,  there  is  a pause  for  a moment;  and  sometimes  the  finger 
will  pass  over  the  wTord,  and  the  rest  of  the  letters  will  show  what 
the  word  is.  On  the  whole,  sir,  I do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage. 
So  far  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  it  in  our  institution  is  con- 
cerned, I think  it  would  be  better  to  continue  to  use  the  small 
letters.  But,  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  subject,  let  one  im- 
portant fact  be  understood ; and  that  is,  that  we  have  a large 
amount  of  literature  in  this  print.  We  have  in  it  the  entire 
Scriptures,  and  we  have  other  books  of  great  value.  We  can- 
not ignore  that  fact;  and  there  is  a large  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, graduates  of  the  institutions,  who  have  learned  no  other 
type,  and  who  could  not  have  learned  any  other,  unless  they  had 
learned  the  capital  letters  alone.  These  persons  will  come  in  to 
be  supplied  with  books ; and,  if  the  combined  system  is  adopted, 
those  books  will  contain  letters  that  they  never  learned.  They 
may  possibly  learn  them,  probably  will ; but  they  cannot  learn  to 
read  the  new  type  with  the  same  facility  with  which  they  can  read 
the  old.  Almost  every  pupil  has  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  These  are  in  the  Boston  type;  and  the  blind  child 
who  has  learned  to  read  well  these  books  blesses  God  that  the 
Boston  type  was  invented. 

Still,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  in  harmony  at  last  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. If  the  Boston  type  be  adopted,  I shall  rejoice  in  that;  if 
the  combined  type  be  adopted,  I shall  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  that. 
I have  no  partisan  feelings  about  the  matter.  Fortunately,  I feel 
that  we  can  sacrifice  the  capital  letters.  They  are  practically  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  simply  a question  whether  we  shall  recom- 
mend the  use  of  capitals  with  the  lower-case,  or  merely  the  lower- 
case letters. 

Mr.  Tanniiiill.  — The  larger  amount  of  reading  done  by  the 
blind  is  done  by  poor  readers.  Those  scholars  who  come  to  school 
when  they  are  young  can  read  almost  any  kind  of  type : they  can 
read  even  those  small  capital  letters.  But,  when  they  leave  school, 
a majority  of  them  must  work  for  a living.  Their  fingers  become 
rough  and  hard ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  reading 
is  done  by  those  who  read  slowly ; and  the  test  should  be  that  kind 
of  type  which  they  can  most  easily  read.  The  matter  should  be 
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tested  by  the  poorest  readers.  I hold  that  we  should  have  the 
type  that  the  largest  number  can  read  after  they  have  left  school, 
when  their  hands  have  become  hardened. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I hope,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  read 
these  letters  is  not  before  us.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  abil- 
ity of  blind  persons  to  learn  to  read.  That  is  not  the  question.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  point-system  or  line-system,  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  So  far  as  the  simple  question  of  ability  to  learn  to 
read  is  concerned,  I will  grant  that  the  blind  can  learn  to  read 
both  point  and  line  characters.  Certainly  they  do  learn  to  read  all 
the  systems;  and  hence,  when  it  is  stated  that  a great  many  blind 
persons  in  a given  school,  or  in  a given  number  of  scholars,  have 
learned  to  read  books  in  the  combined  type,  we  must  not  infer  that 
it  is  because  they  are  in  the  combined  type,  or  because  capital  let- 
ters are  used.  I apprehend  that  the  same  reading  would  have 
been  learned  if  the  capital  letters  had  not  been  used. 

One  other  point  I would  like  to  mention,  as  we  have  discussed 
the  subject.  It  is  this  : The  number  of  books  accumulating  in  one 
place  and  another  has  been  spoken  of.  This  is  a practical  ques- 
tion. The  president  referred  to  the  facility  of  blind  persons  in 
taking  notes  by  the  use  of  the  point-system.  I hold  in  my  hands 
a list  of  printed  matter  which  was  made  in  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  during  the  year,  by  the  scholars  in  the  school- 
with  the  point-system.  There  is  no  stress  laid  there  on  this  sys- 
tem. They  take  it  naturally,  go  on  with  their  work,  and  use  it 
gradually.  I have  here  a list  of  nearly  live  thousand  pages  which 
have  been  written  by  the  scholars  in  our  school,  which  they  have 
preserved.  Much  of  it  is  in  bound  volumes ; a good  deal  of  it  is  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  embraces  history  (ancient  and  modern),  math- 
ematics in  all  its  departments,  spelling,  and  all  of  the  text-books  that 
are  used,  something  in  music,  and,  besides  that,  some  items  which 
are  marked  “ miscellaneous,”  which  would  seem  to  indicate  noth- 
ing, and  to  be,  perhaps,  worth  nothing;  not  that,  however,  but  such 
things  as  crochet-patterns,  and  patterns  for  knitting,  which  the 
young  ladies  have  written  down,  so  that  they  may  carry  them 
away  with  them,  to  refresh  their  memories  of  what  they  did  live  or 
ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  at  school.  These  amount  to  nearly 
forty  volumes,  each  one  as  large  as  the  Boston  Book  of  Psalms.  I 

would  ask  if  there  is  another  institution  anywhere  which  has  had 
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forty  volumes  of  this  kind  of  literature  written  by  its  scholars, 
which  they  will  take  away  with  them,  and  secured  at  so  little  cost, 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  pupils,  and  affording  so  much  help 
to  the  teacher  as  he  is  trying  to  lead  the  scholars  on  in  the  difficult 
work  of  education. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  passage  of  the  third  reso- 
lution ; and,  Mr.  Churchman  calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  roll 
was  called,  with  the  following  result : — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Sinead,  Wilson,  Kneass,  Huntoon,  Churchman, 
Little,  Williams,  Patten,  Lord,  Noyes,  Gutterson,  Wiggins,  and 
Mrs.  Peckham,  Mrs.  Merrill,  and  Miss  Baldwin,  — 15. 

Nays.  — Messrs.  Anagnos,  Wait,  Babcock,  Chapin,  Sturtevant, 
Tomlinson,  Young,  Foster,  Willhartitz,  Morrison,  Knapp,  Tanni- 
liill,  Parker,  Wilkinson,  and  Miss  Dixon,  — 15. 

The  vote  being  a tie,  and  the  president  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  was  declared  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison for  the  translation  furnished  by  him  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  Frankl, 
inviting  the  Association  to  send  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to  be  held  at  Vienna. 

The  president  read  a communication  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell 
of  the  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, England,  in  reference  to  a congress  of  the  instructors  of  the 
blind  to  be  held  at  said  institution  in  the  summer  of  1873,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Chapin  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee  : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  important  that  industrial  institutions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Ivmeass  presented  some  embossed  maps  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  which  were  examined  with  much 
interest. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  — There  is  a difference  of  practice  among  our 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  giving  instruction  ; and  I 
would  like  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  recorded  by  superintend- 
ents and  others.  I notice  that  some  of  our  institutions  employ  the 
oral  method  in  giving  instruction,  while  others  make  use  of  text- 
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books;  that  is,  for  class-work.  We  have  made  our  own  text-books. 
We  could  not  get  them,  either  in  the  Braille  or  Wait  print:  so  we 
have  made  them  ourselves,  and  bound  them.  Dr.  Updegraff  did 
some  fine  work  of  that  kind.  We  have  thrown  out  the  Braille  now, 
and  adopted  the  Hew- York  point-system.  The  practical  question 
with  me  is  this  : Can  we  pursue  the  oral  method  successfully  in  giv- 
ing instruction  ? or  ought  we  to  have  text-books?  Ought  we  to  aim 
at  producing  uniformity,  and  secure  the  same  text-books,  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils?  I do  not  want  to  discuss  the 
question  now.  My  experience  has  been  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able compared  with  that  of  others  ; but  I should  like  to  have  a Meth- 
odist class-meeting  to  bring  out  the  experience  of  others. 

Mr.  EHapp. — Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  maps  has  been  intro- 
duced, perhaps  Mr.  Kneass  has  some  remarks  to  make  upon  it.  I 
have  one  thought  to  which  I would  like  to  give  expression.  There 
is  a sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  to  have  maps  that  they 
can  use  very  freely  ; that  is,  a map  for  each  individual  in  the  class 
in  the  form  of  an  atlas;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  that 
want,  as  we  felt  it.  Starting  with  the  idea  expressed  here  to-day, 
that  our  pupils  should  be  instructed  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
pupils  who  can  see,  we  find  that  the  map  of  a country  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  a child  by  almost  constant  attention.  It  is  not 
by  seeing  it  once  a week,  or  once  a day,  but  by  having  it  spread 
before  him  day  after  day,  until  finally  it  is  impressed  upon  his 
brain.  It  is  not  singular  that  the  blind  child  who  puts  his  hand  upon 
a map  or  a globe  once  in  a while  should  have  a very  indefinite  idea 
of  the  relative  location  of  countries,  their  boundaries,  &c.  If  a 
seeing  pupil  had  his  attention  called  to  it  so  seldom,  I apprehend 
that  he  would  have  just  about  as  vague  an  idea.  Starting  from  that 
point,  I endeavored  to  construct  maps  so  that  each  blind  pupil  in  a 
class  should  have  one  before  him  of  the  country  which  constituted 
the  topic  of  the  day,  and  place  his  hand  upon  it  so  as  to  have  the 
impression  at  the  time.  dST ot  being  able  to  purchase  any  that  suited 
me,  we,  in  a rough  way,  by  the  aid  of  a carpenter,  constructed  a 
block  from  which  we  have  printed  a very  good  outline  map,  — 
better  than  any  I have  seen.  It  contains  the  boundaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  shows  the  water,  the  leading  towns,  the  mainlines 
of  railway,  the  mountains,  &c.  They  are  constructed  of  ordinary 
Braille  paper,  backed  with  cloth,  and  varnished.  These  maps  cost 
about  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  They  are  about  two  feet  square. 
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We  have  derived  very  great  advantage  from  their  use.  Our  pupils 
have  made  more  progress  in  the  study  of  geography  from  the  time 
we  introduced  these  maps  than  was  made  before  in  quadruple  the 
time  ; and  every  pupil  is  enthusiastic  in  the  use  of  them.  Thus  an 
atlas  is  constructed  similar  to  that  used  by  pupils  who  can  see. 

I do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Association  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  pressing  necessity  which  is 
felt  everywhere  throughout  the  country  for  something  of  this  kind, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buggies,  Mr.  Ivneass,  and 
others,  have  turned  their  attention  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — What  portions  of  the  earth  are  represented  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  — The  entire  globe.  I first  corresponded  with  an 
engraver  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  engraving  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
think  his  price  was  five  hundred  dollars.  I took  a carpenter,  and 
after  some  experiments,  with  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  of  some 
men  who  are  ingenious  in  such  things,  we  constructed  a block  that 
did  the  same  amount  of  work  for  the  sum  of  seven  dollars ; and 
from  that  block  we  have  done  our  printing,  and  could  have  printed 
a great  many  more  if  it  had  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Kneass. — This  map  of  mine  is  done  by  means  of  a plate 
and  block  ;•  and  those  little  sheets  could  be  gotten  up  in  the  form 
of  a book  or  atlas.  I have  no  doubt  they  could  be  sold  for  from 
two  to  three  dollars.  I suppose  they  would  be  worth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fifty  cents  a dozen  in  sheets. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — In  the  conversation  the  committee  had  with  Mr. 
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Ruggles,  as  reported  this  morning,  we  found  the  prospect  in  regard 
to  printing  maps  very  favorable;  and  the  further  thought  was  dis- 
cussed and  approved,  of  matching  several  sheets  together,  so  as  to 
produce,  for  instance,  a map  of  the  United  States  or  North  America. 
If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  Mr.  Ruggles  would  be  able  to  furnish 
maps  at  a very  low  rate;  and  the  institutions  could  be  supplied  at 
small  expense.  Without  discussing  the  matter,  I think  the  associ- 
ation would  be  pleased  to  consider  this  subject,  and  hopefully  to 
look  forward  to  the  production  of  maps.  I do  not  say  this  to 
ignore  any  thing  that  Mr.  Kneass  has  done,  but  simply  to  show 
what  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Foster.  — A company  has  been  lately  established  in  New- 
York  city,  called  “The  American  School  Apparatus  Company,” 
who  are  making  iron  maps  for  use  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  The 
idea  is  to  place  them  upon  a table,  and  pour  water  upon  them,  so 
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that  the  pupil  will  actually  see  water  and  land  together.  I have 
not  seen  any  of  those  maps,  but  propose  doing  so  next  week.  I have 
thought  that  perhaps  that  company  might  furnish  maps  that  would 
answer  our  purpose.  It  is  a new  idea.  These  paper  maps  that  we 
have  wear  out  very  rapidly ; and,  when  you  fasten  them  together, 
they  wear  out  even  more  rapidly  than  when  separate. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  at  nine 
o’clock. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Thursday,  Aug.  22. 

The  Association  met  at  nine  o’clock,  the  president  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Sinead  of  Ohio. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Wait,  in  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : — 

Whereas,  The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  the  termination  of  the 
office  of  its  officers,  and  the  election  of  successors  at  any  stated  time  : 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  association, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  each  subsequent  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Knapp,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  word  “ next”  the  word  “present,”  and  in  that  form 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  report  of  the  executive  committee 
in  relation  to  the  fees  of  members  was  taken  from  the  table,  amend- 
ed, and  passed  in  the  form  of  additional  by-laws,  as  follows  : — 

Art.  3.  — The  treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  superintendents  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

Art.  4.  — The  executive  committee  shall  examine  all  bills ; and  the 
treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  the  following;  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  to  remit  to 
the  treasurer  of  this  association  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  prior  to- 
Oct.  1,  1872,  to  be  applied  to  the  publication  and  any  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  association. 
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Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  also  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  committee  be  authorized  to  print  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
distribute  the  same  as  follows  : 1st,  fifty  (50)  copies  to  each  institution 
for  the  blind  in  America ; 2d,  single  copies  to  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  the  several  State  libra- 
ries ; and,  3d,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  general  distribution  to  foreign  institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  several  institutions  represented  at  any  meeting ; and  institu- 
tions unrepresented  shall  be  invited  to  pay  their  proportional  part  of  the 
expenses. 

The  same  committee  reported  the  following  amendment  to  Arti- 
cle 2 of  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  : — 

The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : — 

First , The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Second,  The  Superintendents  for  the  several  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Third , One  teacher  from  each  institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
teachers  of  the  same. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  back  the  communication  of 
Rev.  P.  Lane,  with  a recommendation  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Committee,  with  full  power.  Agreed  to. 

The  same  committee  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  P.  J.  Campbell,  that,  inasmuch  as  action  had  already 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  International  Congress  at  Vienna,  the 
committee  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  take  any  actiou  in  relation  to 
said  communication.  The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  one  hour  was  set  apart  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  systems  of  writing  music  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Proctor,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Iowa  Institution,  made 
a statement  of  his  system  of  writing  music  in  the  New-York  point 
character. 

Mr.  KjSTeass  exhibited  some  specimen  sheets  of  music,  printed 
according  to  a system  devised  by  him.  The  principle,  he  said, 
was,  that  it  was  merely  the  expression  of  the  words  used  by  a 
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reader  in  reading  music  to  the  blind.  Any  music  that  was  suscep- 
tible of  reduction  to  words  could  be  put  in  this  system  ; and  there- 
fore the  most  complicated  composition  could  be  written  in  it. 
Another  advantage  was,  that  it  was  comprehensible  by  every 
musician  who  understood  how  to  read.  He  believed,  that,  with 
the  use  of  the  abbreviations  which  he  had  adopted,  music  could  be 
printed  by  this  system  in  less  space  than  was  occupied  by  the 
seeing  print. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Mahoney  of  New  York  also  exhibited  some 
sheets  of  music  printed  in  his  system ; and  Mr.  Willhartitz  read, 
in  his  behalf,  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Music  to 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  1853;  which  report  was 
adopted  by  the  institution. 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  report:  — 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  instructing  tbe  blind  in  music,  your 
committee  hope,  has  been  removed  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a new 
system  of  musical  notation  invented  by  Cornelius  Mahoney,  a former 
pupil  of  the  institute,  who,  by  the  most  patient  and  exemplary  persever- 
ance, has  succeeded  in  at  last  bringing  into  practical  form  a system  by 
which  every  pupil  who  learns  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised  characters 
used  by  the  blind  can  readily  learn  to  read  any  music  that  may  be  printed 
according  to  this  method,  tip  to  this  time,  no  blind  person  could  learn  a 
new  piece  of  music  without  hearing  it  played  once  or  oftener,  or  having  the 
music  read  over  to  him  until  he  should  have  committed  it  to  memory. 
Under  Mr.  Mahoney’s  system,  having  once  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
method,  which  are  exceedingly  simple,  the  pupil  is  rendered  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  person  for  learning  any  piece  of  music  that  may  be 
published  according  to  this  system,  however  difficult  the  piece  may  be. 
He  has  it  before  him  to  study  out  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  now 
studies  out  the  words  in  any  new  book,  or  the  problems  in  any  system  of 
geometry  printed  for  the  blind. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  the 
various  blind  institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that,  by  the 
greater  economy  of  a common  press  for  all,  the  publication  of  all  the  best 
music  of  the  old  masters  and  of  contemporary  authors  might  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  subjects  of  study  and  practice  for  the  blind,  and  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  cost. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

John  u'Crosby,}  Committee  on  Music. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Will  Mr.  Mahoney  state  what  the  peculiarities  of 
his  system  are  ? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  — The  system  is  very  simple  in  its  construction. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  steps  of  the  staff  used  by  seeing  people 
are  called  by  letters.  Those  letters  are  taken  in  this  new  system, 
and  the  print  raised  for  the  fingers  of  the  blind.  The  notes  used 
by  seeing  people,  which  are  indicative  of  the  length  of  the  sound, 
are  attached  to  the  letter.  The  letter  then  represents  the  key 
of  the  piano  to  the  touch;  and  the  note  tells  how  long  the  finger 
should  be  held  on  it,  which  is  indicative  of  time.  All  the  other 
signs  that  are  used  by  seeing  people  are  raised  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  print  for  the  seeing.  Dots,  triplets,  trills,  crescendos, 
diminuendos,  swells,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  general  use,  can  be 
made  for  the  blind,  and  attached  to  this  system.  The  system  is 
composed  entirely  of  lines,  the  same  as  print  for  the  blind ; and 
there  is  a line  of  demarcation  raised,  which  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever except  to  guide  the  fingers  of  the  blind.  It  is  called  the 
triple-staff.  All  the  letters  in  one  octave  are  printed  above  this 
line,  and  all  the  letters  in  another  octave  below  the  line,  so  that 
this  line  occupies  no  space  whatever  except  what  it  does  on 
paper,  and  represents  two  octaves  on  the  piano. 

Now,  this  one  line  places  at  the  control  of  the  copyist  or  the 
printer  all  the  music  that  can  be  printed  on  the  triple-staff  for 
seeing  persons.  The  staff  is  composed  of  nine  degrees:  seven 
of  those  degrees  are  represented  above  the  line:  and  two  below  the 
line,  giving  all  the  music  of  the  triple-staff  on  the  two  sides  of  one 
line.  Harmony  is  printed  by  placing  two  or  more  notes  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line,  and  connecting  them  by  a hyphen,  showing 
that  they  are  to  be  struck  together.  If  one  note  is  in  one  octave, 
and  the  other  in  another,  they  are  placed  each  side  of  the  line. 
The  line  that  I speak  of  goes  horizontally  across  the  page,  and 
the  bars  cross  it  perpendicularly:  so  that,  no  matter  what  the 
measure  is,  — six-eight  or  three-four,  — as  soon  as  the  measure  is 
filled  by  the  number  of  notes,  then  the  bar  crosses  the  horizontal 
line,  so  that  the  measure  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  in  seeing 
music.  It  does  not  occupy  any  more  space  than  seeing  music,  as 
can  be  seen  by  this  specimen  which  I have  with  me  for  inspection. 

I might  say  a great  deal  more ; but  as  my  system  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  best  teachers  and  professors  in 
Hew  York,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Music,  which  has 
been  read,  adopted,  I suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  any 
more  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  Convention.  I believe  that  any 
gentleman  who  understands  music  will  see  the  advantages  of  my 
system  at  once. 
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Mr.  Tannihill. — -Can  your  system  be  printed  with  the  Wait 
system,  or  must  you  necessarily  have  letters  ? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  — I am  not  acquainted  with  that  system,  and 
should  not  be  able  to  answer  the  question  intelligently.  I will 
say  that  any  intelligent  music-printer  can  learn  in  a few  minutes 
the  method  of  transferring  the  seeing  print  to  this  print  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Wait.  — The  letters  of  either  the  Boston  system,  the  Phil- 
adelphia system,  or  the  New- York  point-system,  can  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Mahoney’s  system,  as  any  one  will  observe  who  will  look  at  it. 
It  is  simply  a question  of  the  location  of  letters.  Mr.  Mahoney’s 
system  is  outside  of  the  question  as  to  what  character  we  use.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  possible,  in  writing  for  the  blind,  to  write  it 
with  the  present  apparatus  with  the  point-slates ; but  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Braille  system,  in  the  New-York 
system,  in  the  Roman  capital  system,  and  in  the  Boston  system. 
It  can  be  applied  with  any  letters  that  I have  ever  seen.  I think 
that  Mr.  Mahoney  is  entitled  to  a great  deal  of  credit. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  — Before  concluding,  I would  say,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Convention,  that  I have  a patent  from  the  United 
States  for  -the  combination  of  letters,  characters,  and  notes ; but 
any  gentleman  present  may  take  any  part  of  my  system,  if,  by  the 
use  of  it,  he  can  benefit  those  like  myself. 

I have  taught  this  system  with  great  success  in  the  public 
schools.  I have  two  books  in  seeing  print  where  this  system  has 
been  introduced.  I find  that  children  can- learn  more  music  in  one 
year,  when  instructed  in  this  system  in  the  beginning,  than  they 
can  in  two  years  with  the  system  in  general  use. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilhartitz,  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  was  extended  one  hour. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Mr. . President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — Before 
explaining  the  system  for  writing  and  printing  music  which  I pro- 
pose, I wish  to  call  attention  for  a few  moments  to  the  Braille 
method.  This  has,  in  all,  sixty-three  signs,  which  include  all  pos- 
sible positions  and  combinations  of  the  points.  With  these,  all 
the  requirements  of  a system  of  music  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
blind  must  be  met.  But  if  we  represent  by  a distinct  sign  each 
of  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  indicated  by  the  seven  letters,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A,  B,  and  also  their  rhythmic  values,  indicated  by  the  seven 
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notes  (whole,  half,  &c.),  it  is  clear  that  forty-nine  of  the  sixty-three 
signs  will  be  required,  leaving  for  all  other  purposes  but  fourteen 
signs,  — a number  wholly  insufficient.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  duplicating 

O • 

the  signification  of  the  signs.  Thus  the  sign  • may  be 

either  C a half,  or  C a thirty-second  note.  In  this  way,  all  the 
signs  indicating  the  notes  have  an  equivocal  value,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  bar. 

This  is  also  true  of  other  characters : so  that  there  are  some 
twenty-seven  signs  which  have  a double  or  equivocal  meaning. 
Again  : the  characters  have  been  assigned,  without  rule  or  order, 
to  represent  the  various  characters  used  in  music.  In  other  words, 
the  Braille  affords  a way , or  manner , of  using  certain  means  for  a 
given  purpose ; but  it  lacks  the  essential  features  of  a system, 
which  are,  first,  a simple,  natural,  and  methodical  rule  of  construc- 
tion; second,  progressive  arrangement;  third,  unequivocal  signifi- 
cation of  signs.  I do  not  claim  that  these  objections  are  necessa- 
rily fatal;  but  I do  urge  that  they  render  the  subject  complex  and 
difficult,  and  should  be  avoided.  In  devising  means,  regard  should 
always  be  had  for  the  young  learner:  to  such,  it  must  manifestly 
be  a difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task,  to  learn  the  use  of  sixty- 
three  signs,  as  so  many  abstract  facts  having  nearly  a hundred 
significations ; the  whole  to  be  acquired  by  the  unaided  act  of  the 
memory. 

The  system  of  music,  the  outlines  of  which  I will  now  briefly 
explain,  is  based  upon  the  New-York  system  of  point  writing  and 
printing. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  system  is  based  is,  that  the  letters 
which  occur  most  frequently  should  be  represented  by  the  shortest 
and  simplest  signs.  Hence  the  signs  differ  in  length.  Thus  there 
are  three,  one  point  long;  nine,  two  points  long;  twenty-seven, 
three  points ; eighty-one,  four  points,  &c..  As  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  writing  and  printing  produced  such  good  results, 
it  was  but  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  same  principle  could  not  be 
applied  in  devising  a musical  notation  ; and  accordingly  I did  so.  It 
was,  of  course,  evident  that  one  degree  of  the  scale  was  not  used 
more  than  other.  It  was  also  evident,  that,  in  vocal  music,  the 
length  of  notes  depended  upon  the  character  and  style  of  the  com- 
position; while  in  instrumental  music,  the  instrument,  as  also  the 
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style,  would  govern.  From  these  and  other  considerations,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  in  general,  one  character  does  not  occur  more  frequent- 
ly than  another,  and  hence  the  principle  alluded  to  will  not  apply. 
But,  if  it  were  applicable,  the  benefit  expected  would  be  simply  a 
saving  in  space.  Now,  in  so  far  as  literature  for  the  blind  is  con- 
cerned, compactness  is  of  vast  importance,  being  second  only  to 
tangibility,  which  is  always  of  the  first  importance  ; but  in  music, 
compactness  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  For  example,  a single 
copy  of  the  Bible,  in  raised  print,  would  not  constitute  a very  ex- 
tensive library;  and  yet  it  contains  nearly  two  thousand  pages. 
But  this  number  of  pages  of  music  would  form  a very  large  collec- 
tion. Feeling  assured  that  some  other  basis  of  arrangement  must 
be  adopted,  and  having  nothing  better  in  mind  at  the  time,  I made 
two  arrangements,  first  by  allotting  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  signs  to  a definite  use,  and  again,  like  Braille,  giving  an 
equivocal  value  to  the  note-signs  in  an  arrangement  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  described  by  Mr.  Proctor ; but  in  both  cases  it  was 
found,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  signs 
five  and  six  points  in  length.  These  signs  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  the  higher  departments  of  music,  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils ; but  in  the  general  construction  they  should  be 
avoided.  In  all  respects,  either  of  the  modes  was  equal  to  the 
Braille,  and  in  some  superior  thereto.  Still  they  are  open  to  the 
same  objections.  A solution  of  the  problem  must  therefore  be 
sought  in  some  other  direction. 

You  will  observe  that  nearly  all  of  the  characters  used  in  music 
may  be  arranged  in  classes  or  groups,  and  that  the  number  of  signs 
in  each  class  does  not  exceed  eight.  Thus  each  scale  has  seven 
letters  or  degrees,  and  seven  intervals.  There  are,  at  most,  eight 
kinds  of  note,  and,  correspondingly,  eight  rests.  TJpon  the  largest 
pianos,  there  are  eight  octaves,  &c.  As  the  number  of  signs  in  each 
class  did  not  exceed  eight,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  numerals 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a musical  notation.  The  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  staff  indicate  pitch  only;  while  the  notes  apart  from 
the  staff  represent  time  only.  But,  when  a note  is  placed  upon  the 
staff,  we  naturally  give  it  the  name  of  the  line  or  space  on  which  it 
stands,  and  in  common  terms  say  that  it  has  both  pitch  and  time. 
And  hence,  as  we  use  no  staff,  the  signs  which  we  shall  call  notes 
should  express  both  pitch  and  time.  Again  : the  note-signs  should 
be  of  uniform  length ; and,  thirdly,  each  note-sign  should  have  an 
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unequivocal  value.  The  original  order  of  the  numerals  was  as 
follows : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
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But,  to  apply  the  rules  named,  it  was  necessary  to  change  this 
order,  so  that  the  iirst  eight  numerals  should  each  be  two  points  in 
length.  This  was  explained  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  giving  the 
numerals  as  they  now  stand  : — 

1 234  5 6 7890 
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Thefi  rst  eight  constitute  the  ground-work  of  this  system,  and  may 
be  known  as  its  characteristic  symbols.  They  represent,  in  order, 
the  letters  of  the  scale,  beginning  with  C,  and  also  the  notes  in 
order,  — whole,  half,  &c.  Combining  the  two,  we  have  a sign  four 
points  long,  thus,  ,c#  As  will  be  seen,  this  sign  may  be  divid- 
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ed  into  two  equal  sections ; the  first  section  showing  the  pitch,  and 
the  second  section  the  time.  And  thus  we  have  the  rule,  that  each 
note  will  be  expressed  by  an  unequivocal  sign,  always  four  points 
long,  the  first  half  of  which  will  always  indicate  the  pitch,  or  melo- 
dic idea,  and  the  last  half  the  time,  or  the  rhythmic  idea.  Thus 
C a quarter  is  * * # * — . E a half  is  . * * 0 — . 

Duration,  or  time,  without  sound,  constitutes  a rest.  The  learner 
will  readily  see,  that,  if  we  strike  out  the  first  section,  there  will  re- 
main the  sign  for  time.  And  thus  the  numerals,  in  order,  consti- 
tute the  rest  signs. 

If  to  each  of  the  characteristics  we  suffix  what  may  be  called  an 
index , or  point  in  the  upper  line,  the  eight  octave  signs  are  pro- 
duced. If  the  index  be  suffixed  in  the  lower  line,  wTe  shall  have 
the  interval  signs.  The  octave  and  interval  signs  are  always 
three  points  long,  and  are  formed  upon  the  characteristics  by  suffix- 
ing a point  in  the  upper  line  for  the  octaves,  and  in  the  lower  line 
for  the  intervals.  Sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  are  melodic  signs,  and 
are  placed  before  the  notes.  Hence  a single  point  in  the  upper 
line  — before  the  note,  and  separated  from  it  by  a blank  space  of 
one  point  — represents  a sharp;  if  in  the  lower  line,  it  is  a flat. 
Combine  them,  as  in  the  letter  i,  and  we  have  the  natural. 

Thus  C sharp,  a half-note,  is  * * * * * 

C flat,  a half-note,  is  # * * * * 
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C,  a whole  note,  made  natural,  is  * * * * * 

The  double  sharp  and  double  flat  will  be  represented  by  two 
separate  points  in  the  upper  and  lower  lines  respectively.  The 
dot  and  double  dot  are  rhythmic  signs,  and,  as  they  affect  the  time 
only,  are  properly  placed  after  the  notes  ; and  hence  a single  point 
after  the  note  in  the  upper  line  shows  it  to  be  dotted,  and  in  the 
lower  line  that  it  is  double  dotted.  In  both  cases,  a blank  space  of 
one  point  must  be  left  between  the  note  and  the  dot  and  double-dot 
sign. 

Thus  D,  a dotted  quarter,  is  9 * # * * 

E,  a double-dotted  eighth,  is  „ 9 * * , 

Mr.  Wilhartitz.  — Will  you  please  write  the  following  example 
on  the  blackboard  ? 

First  octave,  double  sharp  F,  a double-dotted  quarter,  with  the 
3d,  5th,  and  7th  intervals. 

This  was  done  as  follows  : — 

O • ® 9 9 9 9 O 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 0 9 9 9 9 9 

Mr.  Wilhartitz  also  gave  the  following  example  : Fourth  octave  ; 
C an  eighth,  with  the  flat  3d ; 4th  and  6th  intervals  ; which  was  writ- 
ten thus  : — 

9 9 9 9 9 0 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 0 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

I have  thus  imperfectly  indicated  the  main  features  of  a system 
of  music  at  once  simple  and  methodical,  which  can  be  readily 
learned  and  easily  remembered,  and  which  has  abundant  resources 
whereby  to  express  all  the  signs  used  in  music.  I have  yet  to  ar- 
range some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  system,  after  which  it  will 
be  published  in  full. 

Mr.  Wilhartitz.  — There  are  four  parties  here,  representing 
different  systems.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  all;  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  debate  a certain  system,  and  overlook  one 
which  perhaps  requires  less  time,  space,  or  labor.  I therefore  move 
that  a special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
examine  the  different  systems  thoroughly,  and  report  at  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Knapp. — I wish  to  make  a single  remark  in  regard  to  that. 
I understand  that  the  next  session  will  be  in  two  years.  It  seems 
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to  me  we  cannot  wait  so  long.  The  legislature  of  Iowa  have 
deemed  this  a matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  have 
placed  in  my  hands  funds  to  purchase  a printing-press  to  print 
music  for  our  pupils  in  the  Wait  system.  We  hoped  it  would 
have  been  perfected  before  this  time.  I therefore  offer  this  resolu- 
tion as  a substitute  : — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Wait,  be  requested  to  perfect  his  system  of  notation 
for  the  blind,  and  report  the  same  to  the  several  institutions  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Mr.  Wilhaetitz.  — Wre  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Wait’s  system  is 
any  better  than  Mr.  Proctor’s,  or  than  the  Braille  system.  I have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  it.  The  Braille 
system  is  really  no  system  at  all.  Mr.  Braille  says,  “This  charac- 
ter represents  this:”  he  does  not  give  any  reason  at  all.  There  is 
no  system  or  method  in  it.  Mr.  Proctor  has  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake.  He  says,  “This  thing  is  so  because  it  is  so,  and  the  other 
thing  is  so  because  I say  it  is  so;”  and  we  must  accept  it.  There 
is  no  system  in  it.  If  a new  system  is  to  be  learned  in  horizontal 
type,  I could  learn  this  system  (Mr.  Proctor’s)  much  more  easily 
than  any  other-,  because  it  resembles  the  Braille  a good  deal;  but  I 
do  not  like  it,  because  there  is  no  system  in  it.  That  is,  I do  not 
like  it  in  comparison  with  others  I have  seen.  It  is  not  so  much 
ahead  of  the  system  I now  know,  that  there  will  be  any  great 
benefit  derived  from  it,  either  in  space  or  in  time.  Mr.  Kneass’s 
system  is  very  monotonous.  That  is  a very  important  considera- 
tion. If  one  has  to  learn  any  thing,  he  wants  it  made  palatable. 
I am  sure  Mr.  Kneass’s  system  would  be  very  monotonous  to  me  ; 
and  I think  it  would  be  still  more  so  if  I were  obliged  to  feel  for 
the  characters  half  an  hour.  Another  thing:  it  takes  too  much 
space.  I have  measured  it.  His  paper  was  thirteen  inches  by 
ten.  On  a piece  of  paper  of  that  size,  I can  put  three  pages  of 
pretty  difficult  seeing  music. 

Mr.  Ivxeass. — I beg  leave  to  correct  the  gentleman  on  that 
point.  The  music  takes  less  room  than  seeing  music,  when  the 
words  are  abbreviated,  as  they  are  in  my  magazine.  Ten  per  cent 
is  saved  over  the  seeing  music,  as  anybody  can  test. 

Mr.  Wilhaetitz.  — You  can’t  get  rid  of  the  monotony.  I 
suppose  all  these  systems  might  be  reduced  down  to  Sanscrit 
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writing,  or  to  some  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  or  to  short-hand  writing, 
and  they  would  be  abbreviated  very  much  more  still.  But  I do 
not  believe  in  abbreviating.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a blind  person  to 
read  words  that  are  printed  in  full,  much  more  those  that  are 
abbreviated. 

Mr.  Ivneass.  — What  are  signs  but  abbreviations?  The  Braille 
and  Wait  systems  are  made  up  of  abbreviations. 

Mr.  Wilhartitz. — I think  we  ought  not  to  dwell  upon  this. 
The  monotony  has  not  been  eliminated  by  any  of  our  speeches 
here : it  has  been  added  to,  if  any  thing. 

Mr.  Mahoney’s  system,  as  I have  calculated,  takes  more  space 
than  the  Braille  : it  was  six  inches  in  Mahoney,  and  four  and  a half 
in  Braille.  Then  the  Mahoney  system  can  only  be  printed  with 
type ; it  can  only  be  printed  on  a press.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  at  it,  unless,  as  Mr.  Wait  said,  you  can  do  it  also  in  his  sys- 
tem. But  it  would  have  to  be  first  printed  from  a block,  on  a 
press ; and  afterwards  it  would  have  to  be  put  in  a slate,  and  the 
letters  printed  deeper : so  that  I can  hardly  see  where  the  saving 
comes  in.  Space,  time,  and  ease  of  access,  are  all  against  Mr. 
Mahoney’s  system.  It  did  very  well  in  his  time.  In  1853  it  was 
very  appropriate ; but  we  have  moved  on  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Another  objection  to  his  system  is,  that  a blind  man’s  finger  has 
to  travel  nearly  an  inch  from  top  to  bottom.  He  has  to  feel  both 
up  and  down,  and  right  and  left.  That,  I think,  is  a very  material 
objection,  and  one  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Wait’s  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  methodical  that 
has  yet  been  presented;  but  there  is  one  fault  in  it:  the  characters 
resemble  each  other  too  nearly,  I am  afraid,  to  be  readily  distin- 
guished; and  the  characters  representing  certain  things  are  too  long. 

Mr.  Wait.  — How  long  does  the  gentleman  understand  the 
longest  one  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Wilhartitz.  — Four  dots.  The  four  dots  cannot  be  cov- 
ered by  the  finger,  if  you  lay  it  lengthwise  on  them. 

Mr.  Wait.  — We  felt  we  could  not  go  beyond  four  points  for 
that  reason,  and  struggled  hard  to  keep  down  to  that.  When  the 
pupil  has  covered  the  first  half  of  a character,  we  find  there  is  no 
difficulty : he  has  caught  one  idea ; and,  when  he  advances  to  the 
second  half,  he  will  have  another  idea.  It  is  not  essential  that  he 
should  cover  all  four  of  the  points  in  order  to  get  the  idea  ; but  he 
will  get  two  ideas  when  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  letter.  If  that 
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is  an  insuperable  objection  to  a character  four  points  long,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  go  to  another  one  of  five  or  six.  There  is  no  greater 
similarity  in  the  characters  than  there  is  in  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Wilhaetitz.  — That  would  be  my  main  objection  to  his 
system.  He  says  he  has  not  completed  it  yet.  There  are  certain 
things  that  can  be  abbreviated  a good  deal.  For  instance,  instead 
of  writing  so  many  notes  of  one  kind  all  upon  the  sixteenth  mark 
for  the  whole  strain,  let  the  first  one  mark  a sixteenth,  and  then 
the  others  would  be  understood  after  a while.  That  Braille  has 
done;  and  that  principle  can  be  applied  in  the  Wait  system. 

Mr.  Wait.  — That  is  understood.  There  are  rules  which  can 
be  adopted  which  I cannot  explain  here,  but  which  the  pupil  can 
learn,  which  do  not  affect  the  system  itself. 

Mr.  Wiliiartitz.  — Therefore  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  decide; 
and  hasty  action  on  this  question  may  be  more  injurious  than  if  we 
wait  a while.  The  committee  can  report  at  any  time,  even  before 
the  next  session,  but  it  would  remain  in  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  questions. 

You  have  noticed,  that,  by  Mr.  Wait’s  system,  time  is  gained  in 
one  place,  and  labor  is  lost  in  another ; and  labor  is  gained  in  one 
place,  and  time  lost  in  another. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  printing  done  in  the  different  ■ 
systems  now  in  market,  or  which  are  applying  to  be  adopted  by 
this  Association.  The  same  piece  of  music,  or  two  or  three  pieces, 
printed  in  all  these  different  systems,  would  settle  this  matter  very 
quickly.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  these  gentlemen  to  print 
these  pieces,  and  then  a fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I hope  it  will  not  be  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  that  the  saving  of  time  and  space  is  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  We  want  to  instruct  small  scholars  in  music.  We 
have  a difficult  subject  to  lay  before  them,  and  we  want  to  place 
a system  in  their  hands  which  they  can  readily  apprehend  and  use. 
That  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  this  matter.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  get  up  a shorter  system  than  any  I have  seen,  but 
still  so  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  elementary  scholars. 

Mr.  Parker.  — I rise  to  second  Mr.  Knapp’s  resolutions;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I will  say  that  I do  not  understand,  that,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  we  adopt  Mr.  Wait’s  system.  The  resolution 
does  not  contemplate  the  adoption  of  the  system : it  simply 
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requests  Mr.  Wait  to  go  on  and  perfect  his  system,  and  report  it  to 
the  institutions.  If,  when  he  has  done  that,  we  find  that  some  other 
system  is  better,  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Wait  will  advocate  it  as 
promptly  as  myself.  I will  say,  in  regard  to  his  system  of  writing, 
that  I would  not  vote  to  impose  that  upon  our  institutions  if  there 
is  any  thing  better.  I should  vote  for  it  simply  because  I think  it 
is  the  best  result  we  have  yet  reached.  I know  that  Mr.  Wait  is 
willing  to  modify  it,  or  throw  it  aside.  I think  he  has  reached  the 
best  result  that  has  been  attained  so  far  : if  there  is  any  thing  bet- 
ter, we  want  it. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  — I want  to  make  a few  l’emarks  in  defence  ot 
my  system.  I commenced  it  many  years  ago,  perfected  it  in 
1853,  and  brought  it  before  the  Association  with  a great  many 
recommendations  from  persons  who  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to 
its  utility  for  the  representation  of  musical  compositions,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  I was  the  first  person  to  represent  music 
for  the  blind  by  octaves.  My  system  has  been  in  print  for  many 
years,  has  been  distributed  among  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States ; and  I have  taught  it  since  1853  very  success- 
fully. I wish  simply  to  say,  that  I print  in  raised  characters,  — the 
same  as  those  books  printed  for  the  blind : so  that  the  blind  can 
read  them  with  the  fingers.  I do  not  think  it  is  advantageous  to 
represent  them  on  the  same  lines  with  dots,  and  to  represent  these 
octaves  by  signs.  I represent  the  two  staffs,  the  treble-staff  and 
the  bass-staff,  by  two  raised  lines  across  the  paper.  Those  lines 
are  more  legible  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  than  any  signs  would  be 
to  their  mental  vision.  Every  additional  octave  requires  a new 
raised  line.  The  value  of  this  dotted  print  is  probably  incalculable, 
so  far  as  committing  to  memory  what  the  pupil  could  not  other- 
wise do  is  concerned;  but,  so  far  as  regards  music,  I do  not  see  any 
advantage.  I have  been  a teacher  of  music  to  both  blind  and  see- 
ing persons  for  many  years.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  teach  the 
pupil  a piece  of  music  before  he  can  write  it.  Now,  if  I under- 
stand what  is  wanted,  it  is  something  that  will  make  the  blind  inde- 
pendent of  the  seeing  world,  — something  they  can  read  with  their 
fingers,  if  they  never  saw  it  before.  A system  composed  of  a mere 
mass  of  hieroglyphics  dotted  on  paper,  so  that  they  must  be 
instructed  upon  any  new  point  that  comes  up,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  very  advantageous.  You  want  a system  capable  of  writing  all 
kinds  of  music, — oratorios,  operas,  choruses,  quartets,  and  which 
10 
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introduces  all  the  signs  known  to  the  seeing  world.  That  is  the 
system  yon  want ; and,  if  you  adopt  any  system  which  is  not  ade- 
quate to  do  this,  it  will  probably  have  to  be  changed  hereafter. 

Mr.  Parker. — We  are  not  adopting  anything.  We  do  not 
propose  to  adopt  any  thing. 

Mr.  Knapp.- — If  Mr.  Mahoney  will  allow  me  to  make  an  expla- 
nation, I think  it  will  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  object  of 
this  substitute  is  not  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Mahoney,  which  all  of  us,  I think,  appreciate  ; nor  to  reflect  upon 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Kneass,  for  which  he  certainly  deserves  credit: 
but  some  of  the  institutions  want  a system  of  music  which  is 
adapted  to  the  Mew- York  slate,  which  we  adopted  last  year;  and, 
if  those  who  want  another  system  will  introduce  a resolution  in 
regard  to  it,  I shall  not  object.  This  resolution  applies  merely  to 
those  who  want  a point-system  of  musical  notation,  and  it  is  not 
intended  that  it  shall  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other  system. 
It  simply  asks  Mr.  Wait  to  perfect  his  system,  and  present  it  to  the 
different  institutions.  The  only  other  system  adapted  to  the  New- 
York  system  is  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  Proctor  of  our  institution ; 
and  I think  that  Mr.  Wait  has  struck  the  true  philosophy,  as  I un- 
derstand it,  and  therefore  I ask  him  to  complete  his  system  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  < 

Mr.  Kneass.  — The  gentleman  says  we  want  a system  which 
will  be  applicable  to  Mr.  Wait’s.  Mine  comes  under  that  head.  I 
do  not  call  it  a system  : I call  it  a method  which  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  any  system  which  is  alphabetic.  You  may  take  my 
system,  and  use  Mr.  Wait’s  alphabet,  and  print  as  much  music  as 
you  want.  Furthermore,  any  person  can  read  music  who  can  read 
that  alphabet,  without  having  to  learn  any  arbitrary  signs  besides 
the  twenty-six  letters  expressed,  and  the  few  additional  signs 
for  abbreviations.  Suppose  we  print  a piece  of  music  in  all  the 
different  systems,  and  in  my  method,  and  submit  it  to  all  readers 
who  can  read  in  the  different  systems.  Each  reader  can  read  it, 
because  he  understands  the  peculiar  system  or  alphabet ; and  he  can 
read  the  music  in  any  of  them.  He  does  not  need  any  special 
instruction.  In  the  Braille  and  the  New-York  system  special  in- 
struction is  needed : mine  does  not  need  any.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  rules  which  Mr.  Wait  himself  admits  should  be  observed,  like 
the  rules  for  writing  in  literature.  There  are  rules,  such  as  the  rules 
that  printers  use  in  paragraphing,  &c.,  that  ought  to  be  observed, 
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and  those  will  have  to  be  observed  in  any  method  or  system. 
But  I would  propose,  as  a fair  test  of  this  matter,  that,  after  Mr. 
Wait’s  system  is  perfected,  we  all  publish  a certain  number  of 
copies,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  of  the  same  piece  of  music, 
and  send  them  round  to  the  different  institutions,  and  let  them 
have  a fair  test  among  the  pupils.  The  blind  themselves  are  the 
ones  to  test  this  matter.  The  seeing,  no  matter  what  experience 
they  have  had,  are  not  the  ones  to  decide  it.  Let  the  voice  of  each 
institution  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  their  verdict  given 
at  our  next  session,  or  at  any  other  time  you  choose. 

Mr.  Wilhartitz. — I will  withdraw  my  resolution  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Knapp’s,  so  that  it  shall 
read,  “That  Mr.  Wait,  and  all  others  having  tangible  systems  of 
musical  notation  for  the  blind,  be  requested  to  perfect  their  systems, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  several  institutions  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment.” 

Mr.  Knapp  accepted  the  amendment ; and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Knapp,  it  was  voted  that  a committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to* prepare  suitable  acknowledgments 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  this  Association ; and  Messrs.  Chapin, 
Tomlinson,  and  Knapp  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — With  reference  to  printing,  we  have  something 
of  a practical  character  to  attend  to.  I would  offer  the  following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  a publication  committee  shall  be  appointed,  to  consist 
of  members,  conveniently  accessible  to  each  other,  who  shall  act 

under  the  direction  of  the  Association  ; and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Printing  House  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  possesses 
large  funds,  and  prospectively  anticipates  additions  thereto,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  books  for  the  blind,  and  now  has  a printing-establish- 
ment, with  Mr.  Jduggles’s  press, 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  American 
Printing  House  previously  expressed,  the  publishing  committee  so  appoint- 
ed shall  furnish  them  with  lists  of  such  books  as  may  be  directed  by 
this  Association  to  be  printed. 

I know  there  is  a clause  in  the  by-laws  referring  this  matter  to 
the  Association,  or  the  different  institutions  forming  the  Association. 
This  has  not  been  practically  acted  upon;  and  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is,  that  the  blind  themselves,  and  the  institutions,  may 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  large  funds  in  the  possession  of  that  house, 
which  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  its  splendid  press.  One  of 
their  last  books  is  here,  which  will  show  what  beautiful  work  they 
do.  They  desire  that  thisAssociation,  representing  the  interests  of 
the  several  institutions,  shall  be  placed  in  direct  sympathy  and  co- 
operation with  them ; so  that,  when  this  publication  committee  is 
formed,  they  may  direct  the  operations  of  that  house,  so  far,  I 
mean,  as  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  printed  is  concerned.  No 
book  will  be  published  by  them  without  the  sanction  of  this  com- 
mittee ; the  committee  having  obtained  the  list  of  books  through 
the  Association. 

I have  no  private  wishes  in  the  matter;  but  I wish  this  Associa- 
tion to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  American  Printing  House, — 
an  organized  body  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  we  have,  who 
have  already  printed  books  that  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  The 
time  has  come,  I hope,  when  we  can  all  act  together  in  full  accord 
in  an  application  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  ; and,  when  we 
go  there  in  our  integrity,  it  will  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Sherrod’s  swin- 
dling operations,  and  I have  very  little  doubt  that  our  application 
will  be  answered  by  an  appropriation  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  preparations  of  the  American  Printing  House  have 
all  been  made  : they  have  already  commenced  work  for  the  blind 
there.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have  appropriated  a fund  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  sup- 
plying the  New-Jersey  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  New- 
York  institution,  and  some  in  ours. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Parker.  — I offer  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  discipline  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  that  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

I think  that  the  sympathy  for  the  blind  sometimes  becomes  mor- 
bid. This  is  a practical  question,  and  I should  like  to  hear  an 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  practical  educators  upon  it. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  under  the 
rule,  went  to  the  Business  Committee:  — 

Resolved,  1st,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to 
hold  a session  some  months  in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  giv- 
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ing  notice  of  the  same  previously,  in  good  time,  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  different  institutions,  and  inviting  from  them  any  information  or  sug- 
gestions of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  approaching 
session. 

2d,  That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them,  the 
committee  shall  select  a suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion,  and 
arrange  a programme  of  exercises  to  be  furnished  to  superintendents  in 
advance  of  the  session. 

3d.  That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays,  lec- 
tures, and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise  with 
the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and  assign 
time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison  of  the  Maryland  institution,  the 
vote  adopting  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Association  was  reconsidered  ; and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Knapp,  the  whole  subject  was  recommitted  to  the  Business 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  of  the  California  institution  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Association  be  assessed 
upon  the  various  institutions  represented  in  the  Convention,  such  assess- 
ment to  be  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  blind  pupils  under  instruction  in 
the  institutions  so  assessed. 

The  Association  then  took  a recess  until  two  o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  association  was  again  called  to  order  at  two  o’clock,  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Wait,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  back  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
industrial  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  recommended  that  forty- 
five  minutes  be  devoted  to  i^s  discussion.  Carried. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — While  I highly  appreciate  everything  connected 
with  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  — certainly  I yield  to  none  in 
my  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  for  their  intellectual  and 
musical  instruction,  — I cannot  but  feel  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  upon  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  our  care  in  following  out  their  future  career  in  life;  and 
while  we  are  providing  for  their  instruction  and  happiness,  socially 
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and  mentally,  I have  long  thought  that  we  haye  not,  as  institu- 
tions, done  our  full  duty  in  this  matter.  Our  lack  in  duty  has 
been,  not  in  the  neglect  to  provide  such  facilities,  but  in  not  stir- 
ring up  the  public  mind,  in  not  exciting  in  ourselves,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  our  legislative  bodies,  a deeper  interest  in  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case.  Looking  at  this  feature  of  the  discussion,  the 
future  of  the  blind,  there  is  much  to  deplore.  In  the  foundation 
of  these  institutions,  the  great  idea  was  to  provide  for  the  real 
welfare  of  the  blind;  and  that  would  embrace,  or  ought  to 
embrace  certainly,  the  larger  number.  The  fact  is,  that  while  so 
many  are  well  provided  for,  — while  the  institutions  do  so  much, 
and  do  all  their  duty  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  — there 
still  remains  this  fact,  that  there  is  a large  number  obliged  by  their 
condition  in  life  to  toil,  who,  after  they  have  left  the  institutions, 
fail  to  succeed  in  life.  Not  for  want  of  industry;  for  the  blind,  as 
a class,  are  industrious.  I claim  that  they  are  remarkably  so,  con- 
sidering the  infirmity  under  which  they  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  employment  in  existing  workshops.  I feel  that  they  are 
struggling  manfully  and  honorably  under  all  these  difficulties.  If 
then,  there  are  many  who  are  not  succeeding  in  life,  wjiy  is  it  so? 
Chiefly  because  they  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms  with  seeing 
workmen.  They  cannot,  as  a general  rule,  work  so  fast  as  the  seeing 
mechanic.  But  the  way  is  not  open.  The  community  look  upon  ' 
the  blind  as  unable  to  go  through  the  work  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for  them  in  workshops  for  the  seeing.  They  are  laboring, 
not  simply  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  sight,  but  they  need 
supervision.  We  have  found  (and  I speak  here  of  what  I know 
personally,  for  our  institution  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject),  — we  have  found  that  many  of  our  adult 
pupils,  who  have  left  us,  succeed  very  well,  or  partially,  if  they 
have  some  organized  workshop  to  go  into,  some  place  of  super- 
vision,— if  there  is,  for  instance,  a department  of  an  institution  like 
this,  where  employment  is  provided  in  the  trades  they  have 
learned,  and  customers  are  found  to  take  what  they  make.  A 
workshop  connected  with  any  institution  must  provide  some 
means  of  selling.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  industry,  that 
the  work  of  instruction  consumes  material : it  costs  something 
considerable,  therefore,  to  teach  handicraft ; and  we  are  bound  to 
provide  facilities  for  selling.  We  are,  in  a word,  to  stand  between 
the  blind  workman,  who  is,  in  that  sense,  almost  helpless,  and  the 
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community  who  are  to  become  purchasers.  Here,  then,  is  a pro- 
ducer; here  is  a man  struggling  with  blindness;  he  is  industrious, 
he  is  sober,  he  has  all  the  good  moral  qualities  that  may  belong  to 
any  man,  — every  thing  that  commends  him  to  the  community;  but 
he  is  thus  far  dependent, — he  is  stricken  in  his  sight.  He  asks 
us  for  work.  How,  we  have  that  work  provided  for  him,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  as  much  as  the  necessity  requires. 

It  is  my  greatest  embarrassment,  Hr.  President,  that  I cannot 
present  this  subject  as  it  forces  itself  upon  me.  I can  only  refer 
you  to  what  is  done  by  that  great  and  good  institution  in  Lon- 
don, founded  by  Hiss  Gilbert,  a blind  lady,  called  “ The  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.”  I would 
ask  that  you  write  to  the  managers  of  that  institution,  and  pro- 
cure their  reports.  It  is  not  a “ Home,”  so  that  issue  is  left  out  of 
the  question ; but  work  is  provided  for  the  blind  at  their  own 
homes.  This  presumes  that  they  have  homes,  or  must  make  homes 
for  themselves.  But  it  does  more  than  that. 

Some  of  the'blind  are  incapable,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, of  supporting  themselves  : a little  assistance  insures 
their  success.  The  learned  and  excellent  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  (Dr.  Howe)  illustrated  the  case  in  this  way.  There  is 
a man  in  the  water : if  he  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river,  he 
cannot  succeed  by  his  own  strength;  you  throw  him  a plank,  and 
he  reaches  the  other  shore  in  safety.  Many  of  the  blind  must 
have  some  little  aid  to  insure  success.  It  is  the  plank,  that  keeps 
the  man  from  drowning.  His  earnings  will  fall  a little  short  of  his 
actual  expenses,  and  this  little  must  be  in  some  way  provided. 
What  is  the  best  way?  Hot  in  charity;  certainly  that  is  not  the 
best  way.  The  more  you  give  to  the  blind,  the  more  helpless  you 
make  them,  and  the  more  you  demoralize  them.  We  have  in- 
stances in  the  city  and  State  of  Hew  York,  where  the  blind  are 
numerous,  and  many  are  not  employed  who  might  be,  where  they 
receive,  from  the  city  or  State,  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  a hundred 
dollars  a year.  This  sort  of  help  does  not  reach  the  want.  Hiss 
Gilbert's  institution  provides  for  such  cases  in  various  ways. 
Some  have  good  wages,  and  are  helped  in  that  way,  or  receive 
a little  better  prices  for  what  they  make  than  the  community 
in  general  pay.  At  any  rate,  the  institution  helps  them  very 
materially.  They  have  those  who  can  partially  see,  — there 
are  many  of  that  class ; and  some  of  these  go  round  and  get 
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orders,  and  they  have  many  customers  who  are  sought  out  in 
this  way.  The  result  is,  that,  according  to  their  last  report,  they 
employ  a hundred  and  seventy-two  blind  persons,  “many  of 
whom,”  to  use  their  own  language,  “ were  previously  begging  on 
the  street.”  Well,  sir,  here  are  blind  men  taken  from  the 
streets,  and  put  into  the  workshop,  or  supplied  with  work  at 
their  own  homes;  and  they  are  able  to  make  from  five  or  six  to 
ten  shillings  sterling  a week,  and  some  of  them  fully  support 
themselves.  This  is  the  beneficial  result.  Can  it  be,  gentlemen, 
that  this  energetic  country  will  allow  itself  to  be  outdone  by  Eng- 
land in  this  respect?  When  I look  around  among  you,  gentle- 
men, I know  that  your  institutions  are  not  behind  those  of  Great 
Britain.  WhenI  visited  that  country  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
they  were,  in  all  other  respects  but  that  of  labor,  behind  the  institu- 
tions of  our  own.  They  may  have  improved  since;  but,  from 
letters  received,  I do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any 
material  change.  We  are  more  rapidly  progressive  than  they  are 
in  England.  In  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  ours  are  in 
advance.  I do  not  believe  there  is  an  institution  in  Great  Britain 
equal  in  literary  instruction  to  the  New  York,  the  Massachusetts, 
or  the  Ohio  institution.  While  we  can  exhibit  this  earnest  work 
in  all  the  intellectual  and  music  departments,  can  we  not  — should 
we  not  — equal  the  British  asylums  in  the  industrial  also?  In 
these  they  certainly  set  us  a very  commendable  example. 

I want  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have  made  some  progress  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  I want  to  see  an  effort  made  in  every  populous  State  of 
the  Union  to  provide  employment  for  our  graduates.  That  is  the 
great  necessity  pressing  upon  us.  The  numbers  who  graduate  are 
greatly  increasing.  Some  of  them  succeed;  but  there  is  still  a 
large  remainder  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  question  would  resolve 
itself  into  this:  If  a man  is  in  the  community,  with  no  friends 
to  help  him,  if  he  cannot  obtain  sufficient  work  for  his  necessary 
expenses,  what  is  to  become  of  him?  He  must  become  a de- 
pendent somewhere,  or  sink  to  the  condition  of  a pauper.  He 
may  take  a hand-organ,  with  a label  before  him,  “Remember  the 
poor  blind.”  Even  the  Liverpool  institution  has  over  its  charity- 
box  at  the  door,  to  this  day  I suppose,  “ Remember  the  poor 
blind.”  I believe  it  would  be  a deep  mortification  to  every  prin- 
cipal here  to  find  a pupil  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  our 
institutions  on  the  streets,  appealing  to  public  charity.  We  might 
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recite  instances  of  the  kind.  What  shall  be  the  provision  for  such 
persons  ? I know  that  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  is  not  in 
favor  of  collecting  many  blind  together  in  the  same  institution. 
Let  us  have,  then,  working  establishments  in  this  country  like  the 
London  association,  but  aided  by  the  State.  That  association,  like 
the  other  charitable  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  relies  for  its  sup- 
port upon  charitable  donations  and  bequests.  This  shows  that 
the  people  of  England  are  accustomed  to  giving  liberally,  and  that 
the  institutions  depend  entirely  upon  these  annual  donations  and 
legacies.  In  this  country  it  is  a noble  feature,  that  our  legislatures 
have  considered  the  blind  to  be  entitled  by  equal  right  with 
others  to  an  education  suitable  to  their  condition.  It  is  at  once 
a just  and  humane  policy  to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
Provide  workshops  and  employment  for  them,  and  let  them,  if 
they  have  homes,  take  their  work  home. 

I have  known  of  some  cases  where  one  blind  man,  who  was 
married,  has  rented  a house,  and  other  blind  persons  have  boarded 
with  him.  Probably  this  was  an  economical  family  arrangement. 
It  would  bring  a number  of  the  blind  together,  but  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  that  as  a family  arrangement.  But  if  you  place 
this  whole  matter,  in  its  larger  sense,  before  our  legislatures,  and 
say,  “ Here  are  blind  who  need  employment,”  your  appeal  then 
comes  with  good  grace.  You  do  not  ask  them  to  grant  pensions. 
You  say,  “Gentlemen,  here  are  a number  of  blind  persons,  who 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  support,  or  one  half  of  it;”  or,  if  they 
are  able  to  earn  a dollar  a week,  let  them  earn  the  dollar  rather 
than  throw  them  on  the  community,  or  even  make  them  depend- 
ent upon  friends.  I do  not  think  the  public  have  a right  to  cast 
the  blind,  or  any  other  class  that  may  be  unprovided  for,  upon 
friends  not  bound  to  them  by  any  ties  of  kindred. 

When  we  undertake  to  educate  a blind  person,  we  ought  to 
finish  the  work  : we  want  to  see  that  he  is  provided  for  outside. 
Two  years  ago,  our  managers  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture with  an  application  for  aid  in  this  direction,  — to  establish 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  graduate  blind.  The  time 
was  unfortunate,  for  the  legislature  was  providing  large  sums  for 
no  less  than  three  insane  asylums;  and  the  application  failed, 
though  its  great  importance  was  conceded.  No  doubt  the  same 
difficulty  will  be  met  in  other  States ; but  the  time  will  come  when 
these  will  be  provided  for. 
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I confess  to  you  that  my  heart  is  in  the  future.  That  is,  I 
desire  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  who  goes  from  an  institution 
shall  have  some  means  of  earning  a livelihood.  I might  touch 
upon  the  moral  aspects  of  this  question  ; and  they  are  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  man  who  is  earning  even  a part  of  his  support 
has  a feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  not  realized  by  the  man  who 
is  dependent  upon  charity.  lie  cannot  save  himself:  he  is  help- 
less, hut  he  can  work;  he  knows  two  trades,  if  you  please,  but 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  his  employment.  He  feels  that  he 
is  discredited  by  the  community;  that  every  man  or  woman  who 
passes  by  supposes  he  could  do  something,  — but  how?  They  are 
not  the  persons  to  move  in  the  matter.  They  speak  of  it,  per- 
haps; their  pity  is  touched,  their  sympathy  is  aroused.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  not  the  passer-by,  it  is  not  the  community,  who  are  to 
move  in  this  matter.  Everybody  has  his  special  mission  ; and 
this  is  ours.  I hold  that  we  have  not  simply  the  education  of  the 
blind  for  our  mission,  but  to  supplement  it  by  some  practical  pro- 
vision for  their  employment  and  support  after  they  have  left  our 
institutions. 

As  to  the  trades  to  be  followed,  I do  not  think  there  is  much  to 
be  said  about  that.  The  institutions  must  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  what  branches  will  best  suit  in  their  own  locality.  Broom- 
making and  brush-making  are  our  staple  trades.  We  make  some 
thirty  thousand  brooms  a year,  and  perhaps  as  many  bi’ushes. 
We  do  some  cane-seating.  We  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  seating  chairs  ; and  the  largest 
portion  of  the  work  they  do  is  custom-work,  — repairing.  Chair- 
makers  also  give  us  the  frames  to  fill  for  practice,  paying  us  a 
small  price  for  the  work.  Then  we  have  carpet-weaving,  and  the 
making  of  door-mats.  We  have  also  recently  introduced  mat- 
tress-making. 

In  regard  to  female  employment,  there  is  more  difficulty;  that 
is,  in  finding  something  that  they  can  do  outside.  We  have  some 
fancy-work  done.  We  sell  nearly  all  of  that  at  our  public  exhi- 
bitions. Wednesday  is  our  visiting-day,  when  we  have  some  five 
hundred  people  ; and  they  buy  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars’  worth 
of  this  work.  Crochet-work,  and  all  work  of  that  character 
which  is  familiar  to  the  ladies,  they  learn  to  do  skilfully.  The 
last  year  they  are  with  us,  we  put  them  at  cane-seating;  and  quite 
a number  have  learned  it,  and  still  follow  it  profitably  after  having 
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left  us.  It  is  light  work,  and  just  as  easily  done  by  female  fingers 
as  by  male.  We  have  several  sewing-machines  of  three  kinds: 
and  some  thirty-five  girls  are  learning  to  work  with  them,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  a seeing  mistress ; but  they  are  taught  mainly 
by  a young  lady  who  was  born  blind,  who  is  very  skilful  at  the 
work,  showing  at  least  its  practicability  for  the  blind.  When  they 
leave  the  institution,  an  outfit  is  granted,  nearly  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a sewing-machine;  and  to  the  males  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  machines  and  tools  for  the  trade  or  profession  they  are  pre- 
pared to  follow. 

Having  occupied  so  much  time,  I will  detain  the  Convention  no 
longer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson  of  the  California  Institution.  — The 
question  now  before  the  Convention  is  the  one  which  I have  come 
three  thousand  miles  to  study  and  investigate.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  absorbing  question  before  the  profession.  Before  it  all  other 
questions  pale  into  insignificance.  The  discussion  which  took  up 
most  of  yesterday,  in  regard  to  upper-case  and  lower-case,  wheth- 
er our  pupils  should  be  taught  the  difference  between  “ great  A and 
little  a,”  seemed  to  me,  in  comparison  with  this  question,  of  very 
little  importance.  It  will  make  very  little  difference  with  our 
pupils,  when  they  leave  us,  whether  they  can  spell  out  the  vagaries 
of  “ Dick  Swiveller,”  or  the  story  of  “Little  Nell;”  but  it  will 
make  a great  difference  with  them  whether  they  can  spell  out 
bread  and  butter  on  their  fingers.  That  is  the  question  which  is 
before  us,  and  which,  the  longer  I am  in  the  profession,  the  more 
it  weighs  upon  and  saddens  me. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  prove  that  the  blind  are 
capable  of  great  intellectual  achievements.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  institutions  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the  blind  are 
a success.  Any  cyclopoedia  will  give  you  a long  list  of  names, 
eminent  in  life  and  in  letters,  who  have  proved  that  energy  and 
genius  can  overcome  this  calamity.  W e still  hear  the  rhythm  of 
the  “many-sounding  sea”  in  the  hexameters  of  Homer;  we  still 
see  virtue,  innocence,  and  happiness  portrayed  in  “Paradise 
Lost;”  Prescott  and  Thierry  bring  out  of  their  blindness  before 
our  eyes  better  pictures  of  war  and  conquest  than  we  can  get 
elsewhere ; and  we  have  blind  persons  sitting  here  in  our  midst, 
the  worthy  superintendents  of  institutions,  who  overtop  many  of 
us,  and  equal  any.  We  have  all  had  experience,  I presume,  in  our 
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own  institutions,  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  better 
than  the  products  of  our  common-schools;  and  therefore  I say  it 
is  not  necessary  now  that  we  should  discuss  the  question  of  intel- 
lectual success.  But  the  question  is,  What  is  to  become  of  our 
pupils  after  they  leave  us?  What  preparation  are  we  to  give 
them,  while  they  are  with  us,  to  enable  them  to  fight  manfully 
the  battle  of  life?  This  is  the  question,  as  I have  said,  that  I 
have  come  so  far  to  study,  and  that  I am  anxious  to  get  informa- 
tion upon  here. 

The  prison  that  does  not  reform  is  a failure;  the  lunatic-asylum 
that  does  not  cure  its  proper  proportion  of  inmates  is  a failure;  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  that  does  not  make  its 
pupils  self-supporting,  is  a failure,  I care  not  how  cheapdy  it  is  car- 
ried on  ; and,  if  it  does  secure  this  result,  I do  not  care  at  what 
cost  it  is  done.  Any  and  every  expense  is  justifiable;  and  the 
people  at  large  in  my  State,  and  I presume  in  every  other  State, 
will  justify  any  expense  which  shall  produce  this  most  desirable 
result. 

Now,  how  shall  it  be  done?  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall 
be  the  trades  taught?  That  is  what  I want  to  ask.  There  is 
some  work  to  be  done  before  the  trade  comes.  There  is  work  in 
the  schoolroom.  I do  not  mean  the  mere  study  of  books ; but 
there  is  the  inculcation  of  certain  principles  into  the  lives  that  are 
committed  to  our  charge,  that  will  enable  them  to  do  much 
towards  this  work.  Before  you  plant  the  seed,  you  prepare  the 
ground  ; and  before  you  give  the  pupils  their  trade,  or  coincident 
with  it,  there  are  some  things  which  they  must  have,  and  the  blind 
need  to  have  these  tilings  continually  put  before  them.  They 
want  pluck.  They  need  to  be  taught,  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  institution,  that  they  must  depend  upon  themselves;  that  they 
must  go  forward  and  meet  the  duties  of  life  manfully,  or  in  a 
womanly  manner.  You  remember  the  reply  of  Mirabeau  to  one 
who  said  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  a certain  thing: 
“Never  repeat  to  me  that  stupid  word  impossible /”  and  it  should 
be  taught  to  every  blind  boy  and  every  blind  girl,  that  “ in  the 
vocabulary  of  youth,”  and  especially  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
blind,  “ there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.”  They  can  make  a way,  if 
they  only  have  the  spirit.  I have  in  a certain  measure  inculcated 
this  among  my  own  pupils.  I wish  I had  with  me  a letter  that  I 
received  from  a boy,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  vacation, 
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went  from  the  classroom  out  into  the  country  to  find  work  during 
the  vacation.  I am  prouder  of  that  letter  than  of  any  actual 
results  I ever  achieved  in  the  institution.  He  went  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse,  from  this  place  to  that,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  a washer  of  dishes  in  a hotel,  determined  that  he  would 
not  go  back  to  the  institution  until  fall.  I received  another  letter, 
in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had  graduated  from  the  kitchen, 
and  had  got  work  on  a farm.  But  it  was  the  pluck  in  that  letter 
which  pleased  me;  and,  if  I can  only  impart  that  same  thing  to 
every  other  pupil,  I shall  feel  proud  of  my  work  and  satisfied  with 
it. 

We  want  true  manliness  and  independence  among  the  blind 
too.  A charity  should  sting  like  the  sting  of  a wasp.  A coin 
dropped  in  the  hand  of  a blind  man  should  be  dropped  in  the 
dirt.  He  should  never  receive  charity  in  any  form.  If  a man 
gives  him  something,  he  should  say,  “Give  me  something  to  do, 
to  pay  for  this.”  He  should  be  ready  to  do  any  thing,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Any  thing  is  honorable,  if  it  is  honest.  He  should 
learn  to  live  on  the  smallest  allowance  of  money  or  of  food,  if  he 
can  only  do  it  independently.  He  should  remember  the  advice  of 
Abernethy  to  the  rich  dyspeptic,  who  came  to  him  once,  and  asked 
how  he  should  cure  his  disease:  “Live  on  sixpence  a day,  and 
earn  it.”  So  it  should  be  with  the  blind : Live  on  a twopence 
a day,  but  earn  it. 

We  want  to  teach,  not  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  the  dignity  of 
the  laborer.  There  is  no  dignity  in  labor,  but  there  is  dignity  in 
the  way  in  which  labor  is  performed ; and  that  is  one  thing  that 
we  want  to  teach  to  our  pupils,  — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
degradation  in  honest  work.  And  we  should  teach  another  thing, 
that  they  must  expect  to  work.  They  must  expect  to  work  for 
small  pay,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  speaker.  You  can- 
not expect  that  a man  who  has  lost  a leg  or  an  arm  shall  be  a whole 
man,  or  able  to  do  the  work  of  a whole  man.  If  one  is  deaf,  you 
cannot  expect  that  he  will  do  the  work  of  a whole  man.  If  I lose 
my  little  finger,  I am  just  so  much  less  a man.  I do  not  mean 
intellectually,  legally;  but  I mean,  that  we  have  nothing  superflu- 
ous. God  has  given  not  one  superfluous  thing  to  us;  and,  if  we 
lose  one  member,  we  are  so  much  crippled.  So  it  is  with  blind- 
ness. Our  pupils  must  understand  and  accept  it  as  one  of  God’s 
dispensations,  — accept  their  calamity  cheerfully,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
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calamity,  but  determined  by  pluck,  by  increased  perseverance  and 
energy,  to  overcome  this  calamity ; and  many  of  them,  as  you 
know,  get  above  us,  who  have  all  of  our  faculties.  Some  do  it  by 
increased  energy;  some  doit  by  natural  genius.  But,  as  I said 
before,  let  them  accept  lower  wages ; get  as  much  as  they  can,  but 
do  something;  earn  their  money;  earn  whatever  they  live  upon. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  a resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced, to  the  effect  that  our  schools  should  be  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  seeing 
schools.  I protest  against  it.  Many  of  the  public  schools  are 
conducted  in  a way  that  I cannot  sanction.  There  is  abroad 
through  all  the  land  a feeling, — it  is  among  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils get  it,  — that  education  is  a thing  not  good  in  itself,  not  to 
make  men  better,  nobler,  higher ; but  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
out  of  this  education  they  are  going  to  live  by  their  wits,  instead 
of  their  hands.  I protest  against  this  feeling.  Education  is  a 
noble  thing  in  itself ; and  I would  have  every  man  educated,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  to  sit  on  a cobbler’s  bench,  or  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  I have  some  times  thought,  that  the  instances  in 
which  men  in  this  country  have  risen  from  the  humble  ranks  of 
life  to  exalted  stations  have  been  curses  to  the  young  of  this 
country,  because  their  attention  has  been  turned,  not  to  the  means 
by  which  they  got  there,  — noble,  upright,  perfect  lives,  — but  to 
the  fact  that  Lincoln,  for  instance,  went  from  rail-splitting  to  the 
presidential  chair;  and  every  one  thinks,  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  can  figure  and  get  into  the  same  chair.  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that,  if  Mr.Lineoln  had  figured  for  it,  he  never  would 
have  been  president.  I do  not  suppose  he  ever  dreamed  of  being 
president  until  he  was  nominated.  He  would  have  defeated  himself 
if  he  had  figured  for  it.  In  that  way,  as  I say,  I have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  was  actually  a curse  to  our  young  men  to  have  the 
examples  set  before  them  of  the  elevation  to  power  of  men  who 
rose  from  the  humble  ranks  of  life.  But  these  principles  of  which 
I have  spoken  are  the  foundation  which  we  should  lay  in  our  class- 
rooms, and  in  our  continual  instructions  to  the  blind,  for  the  build- 
ing-up  of  a superstructure  of  honest,  earnest,  faithful  labor. 

Now,  I want  to  know,  — and  I have  come,  as  I have  said,  three 
thousand  miles  in  order  to  learn  it, — I want  to  know  what  we 
shall  do,  how  we  shall  teach  our  pupils,  what  trades  we  shall  teach 
them.  I want  facts  and  figures.  What  I want  to  know  particu- 
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larly  is  the  results  of  the  shops  in  the  different  institutions.  So 
far  as  the  institution  which  I represent  is  concerned,  lam  prepared 
to  indulge  in  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  expense;  the  State 
in  which  I live  is  prepared  to  back  me,  I think.  But  what  I want 
to  find  out  is  this : After  these  pupils  leave  your  shops,  and  go  to 
their  homes,  how  many  of  them  support  themselves?  If  they  are 
coing  to  graduate  from  the  class-room  to  street-corners  and  the 
alms-house,  do  not  bring  them  into  the  institutions,  do  not  teach 
them  the  intellectual  instruments  by  which  they  will  measure 
their  own  inferiority.  Let  them  go  to  the  street-corners  and  alms- 
house without  education.  That  is  the  thing  I wish  to  find  out 
For  instance,  in  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  I would  like  to 
know  (if  they  have  collected  the  statistics  of  those  who  have 
gone  out)  how  many  of  them  are  earning  a creditable  living,  how 
many  are  earning  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  what  those  par- 
ticular trades  are  in  which  they  are  most  successful,  and  which 
have  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most  desirable.  I propose 
to  visit  your  various  institutions  before  I go  back  : and  when  I 
come  to  you,  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  show  me  just  what  your 
people  do ; just  how  far  they  can  compete  with  those  who  have  all 
their  senses ; whether  they  can  earn  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together;  whether  they  can  earn  enough  to  lay  a little  aside 
for  a rainy  day,  or  whether  they  have  to  be  partially  supported. 
These  are  the-facts  which  I would  like  to  have  brought  out  in  this 
discussion,  and  for  which  I shall  be  exceedingly  grateful. 

The  forty-five  minutes  to  which  the  discussion  Avas  limited  hav- 
ing expired,  the  time  was,  on  motion,  extended  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Knapp.  — I want  to  add  a word  in  regard  to  my  own  ex- 
perience. Last  year  I came  to  the  convention  with  this  one  hope 
paramount  in  my  mind,  — that  I should  be  able  to  learn,  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  been  many  years  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing the  blind,  of  some  trade  or  trades  whereby  the  blind  could  be 
made  self-supporting;  appreciating  fully  that  that  was  the  first  great 
object,  — to  make  them  self-supporting,  otherwise  they  cannot 
have  that  independence  and  manhood  or  womanhood  which  is 
necessary  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  human  society.  I went 
away  disappointed ; and,  on  more  mature  reflection  and  investi- 
gation, I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  institutions,  al- 
though they  may  do  much,  cannot  perfectly  succeed  ; and  Avhy  ? 
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This  is  the  point  I intend  briefly  to  state.  It  is  not,- merely  the 
mechanical  part  which  is  necessary  to  a successful  business-life. 
There  is,  of  course,  a certain  amount  of  investment  required,  as 
has  already  been  stated ; and  a knowledge  of  how  to  purchase 
the  material,  the  price  paid  for  the  material,  and  the  value  of  the 
article  sold,  enter  largely  into  the  question  of  success.  I found  (I 
state  it  with  regret),  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  who  had  formely 
gone  out  of  the  Iowa  institution  had  failed  ; and  I began  to  ex- 
amine the  causes.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  we  met  with  similar 
failures  in  business-life  with  those  who  could  see;  that  if  a young 
man  went  into  business  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  purchasing  aright,  and  of  dealing  as  a business-man  with  busi- 
ness-men, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  his  first  effort  was  a failure.  With 
people  who  can  see,  they  may  fail  once,  twice,  three  times,  or  a 
dozen  times,  and  yet  recover : but  with  a blind  person,  coming 
out  from  an  institution,  with  no  friends  or  capital,  a single  failure 
is  death  ; the  next  step  is  the  alms-house,  or  he  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  institution.  Hence  I began  immediately  to  talk  busi- 
ness, to  talk  trade,  and  to  enter  into  all  sorts  of  negotiations  with 
my  pupils.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  material,  and  placing  it  in 
their  hands  to  manufacture,  and  then  selling  the  articles,  I began  to 
employ  them  to  make  the  negotiations  and  to  do  the  whole  work  ; 
took  them  into  partnership,  as  it  were.  I found  a great  improve- 
ment. I think  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  persons  are 
now  self-sustaining,  from  industrial  pursuits,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated within  three  years,  than  there  were  among  those  educated 
in  the  sixteen  years  previous  to  that  time.  But  the  work  should 
go  on  still  further.  Whoever  has  charge  of  this  department 
should  not  only  teach  his  pupils  the  methods  of  business  (for 
whether  a man  is  a shrewd,  clear-headed  business  man  depends 
largely  upon  his  education:  it  is  not  an  instinct;  it  is  not  habit, 
so  much  as  a matter  of  education),  — we  should,  I say,  not  only  do 
this,  but  we  should  look  for  a large  number  of  places  where  they 
want  teachers,  and,  when  we  see  that  a blind  pupil  can  fill  that  po- 
sition, plant  him  there.  If  he  does  not  make  a complete  success, 
take  him  home  as  a parent  takes  a child,  and  start  him  again  in 
another  place  ; and  in  that  way  a large  portion  of  the  blind  who 
are  educated,  either  in  industrial  pursuits,  or  music,  or  in  other 
things  that  are  taught,  may  be  self-supporting.  The  Institutions 
cannot  do  this : it  is  too  great  a tax.  Therefore  I am  decidedly 
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in  favor  of  the  proposition  made  by  that  eminent  educator,  Mr. 
Chapin,  for  a separate  institution.  I would  call  it  a Home  ; and 
yet  I do  not  mean  a home  where  they  are  to  remain  for  their  lives, 
but  a home  that  shall  take  a paternal  interest  in  th*m,  and  shall 
reach  out  into  the  community,  and  find  places  where  they  may 
labor,  and  assist  them,  too,  materially;  give  them  friendly  advice  ; 
supervise  them;  if  they  make  a mistake  or  failure,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof, 
receive  them,  push  them  out  again,  and  so  retain  them  just  as 
short  a time  as  possible.  Treat  the  scholars  educated  in  music  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  act  the  part  of  a kind  parent.  I would  not 
have  it  regarded  as  an  institution  where  they  are  to  be  cared  for, 
clothed,  and  fed,  and  where  they  can  enjoy  themselves  in  idleness, 
but  as  a business-home,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  push  out  the 
blind,  and  make  them  self-supporting. 

In  what  form  this  should  be  done,  what  may  be  the  details,  I 
am  not  prepared  here  to  discuss  ; we  have  not  the  time  : but  that 
is  a general  outline  of  what  I should  like  to  see  established  in 
every  State. 

Mr.  Hall.  — I want  to  say  a few  words  upon  this  subject.  For 
five  years  I have  been  constantly  travelling;  and  my  orders  to  my 
guide  have  been,  “Whenever  you  see  a blind  man,  take  me  to 
him  immediately;”  and  I have  found  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  every 
one  of  them  would  be  perfectly  self-sustaining  if  he  could  have 
proper  supervision.  I meet  the  graduates  of  nearly  every  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  : I have  met  a dozen  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  Some  were  selling  songs,  others  were  selling  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  — a polite  way  of  begging.  These  were  graduates  of 
blind  institutions.  I said  to  them,  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  work?  ” 
The  reply  was,  “ Where  can  we  work  ? ” Visit  these  institutions, 
and  look  at  those  young  blind  people  and  adult  blind  people,  and 
see  how  industriously  they  work ! I have  found  thirty-two  in  one 
day,  adult  blind  persons  who  did  not  drink  whiskey,  who  want  to 
go  to  work.  They  want  pay  for  their  work,  as  seeing  people  have 
it,  but  only  as  they  match  seeing  people.  They  are  williug  to  work, 
but  where  can  they  find  an  opportunity?  They  do  not  want  a 
home  : they  want  a factory,  where  they  can  work  like  anybody 
else.  If  this  honorable  body  will  select  from  its  own  number  the 
experienced  educators  in  handicraft,  and  let  them  draught  some 
general  plan  for  establishing  an  industrial  factory,  with  a boardinf- 
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house  contiguous,  where  they  can  be  boarded  for  so  much  a week, 
and  be  paid  every  week  for  their  work,  the  same  as  seeing  people 
are,  I believe  that  it  would  be  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilkinson)  takes  such  a very  desponding  view.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  somewhat  in  error  in  regard  to  the  premises  upon  which  his 
remarks  were  based,  and  the  supposition  upon  which  he  starts  in 
reference  to  what  should  be  done  for  blind  persons  in  order  to 
make  them  successful.  I think  my  friend  Mr.  Knapp  has  come 
pretty  near  the  mark  in  regard  to  that  matter.  The  work  which 
an  institution  will  do  must  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
class  of  persons  which  it  has.  Most  of  the  institutions  have  in 
charge  simply  the  young  blind.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics, 
you  will  find  that  but  seven  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  while  more  than  fifty  per  cent  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age;  the  balance  being  between  the  two.  Now,  the 
question  arises,  What  should  an  institution  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  blind  do  ? The  gentleman  from  California 
forgot  the  qualification  which  was  put  upon  the  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  blind  should  be  educated,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, by  the  methods  pursued  in  seeing  schools, — “the  capacities 
and  best  interests  of  the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.”  That  is  the  measure.  Now,  the  infer- 
ence that  I would  draw  from  the  remarks  of  the  two  persons  who 
have  spoken  is  this, — that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  secure 
success  for  the  blind  is  by  instructing  them  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
Let  us  ask  the  question  here,  Are  the  young  blind  practically  fitted 
for  mechanical  pursuits  ? It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  that  unfits  a man  for  mechanical  pursuits  from  the  very 
start,  it  is  the  want  of  sight.  If  that  be  so,  what  may  we  infer? 
That,  if  we  would  have  them  succeed,  we  should  educate  them  to 
do  those  things  which  seeing  people  do  with  the  least  use  of  the 
faculty  of  sight.  I believe  that  is  a fundamental  principle;  and, 
if  we  inquire  what  those  things  are  which  they  can  do  which  the 
seeing  do  with  the  least  use  of  sight,  I hardly  think  we  shall  rank 
mechanical  pursuits  among  them,  to  start  with.  I simply  throw 
that  idea  out,  in  order,  that,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  imporance,  it 
may  be  considered. 

We  may  find  a great  many  things  besides  broom-making,  brush- 
making, mat-making,  cane-seating,  and  what  not,  which  must  be 
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done  by  the  fingers,  which  may  be  done  by  blind  persons  with 
equal  success  with  seeing  persons ; and,  whenever  we  can  put  any 
of  them  into  these  fields  of  labor,  we  shall  succeed  in  the  best 
and  highest  degree. 

This  summer  some  of  our  young  men  left  us,  never  to  return. 
One  started  out  with  this  purpose  in  view.  He  said,  “ Seeing  men 
sell  gloves;  and  why  can’t  I take  a hand-bag,  and  go  about  the 
country,  and  expose  my  goods  for  sale?  ” He  went  to  Curvoisier 
& Co.,  in  Hew  York,  a stranger.  He  found  business  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb,  and  did  not  obtain  employment;  but  he  got  a promise, 
that,  if  lie  would  come  there  in  the  fall,  they  would  set  him  at 
work  in  that  line  of  business.  Finding  he  could  not  do  that,  he 
has  gone  to  work  seating  chairs.  Another  one  who  left  the 
institution,  and  went  into  Sullivan  County,  in  Hew  Hampshire, 
writes  that  he  shall  open  a store  this  fall.  One  young  man, 
nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  came  to  the  institution  last 
summer,  and  wanted  to  learn  a trade.  What  he  really  wanted 
was,  not  so  much  to  learn  a trade,  as  to  find  out  his  real  status  in 
the  world,  in  his  new  condition.  He  had  for  two  years,  since  he 
lost  his  sight,  earned  his  living  without  any  education  to  help  him 
on  in  his  changed  position.  He  naturally  felt  that  he  could  lie 
upon  his  oars  when  he  came  into  the  institution.  I said  to  him, 
“You  must  go  out  too,  and  earn  your  living  just  the  same  as 
before.”  He  has  gone  out,  and  is  engaged  in  some  sort  of  buying 
and  selling,  I cannot  tell  just  what;  but  he  is  not  working  at  his 
trade. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  females  is  one  of  a great 
deal  more  importance,  and  far  more  difficult  to  reach ; but,  so  far 
as  males  are  concerned,  I have  no  question  that  we  proceed  upon 
wrong  premises  when  we  start  with  the  idea  that  mechanical  em- 
ployment is  the  best  thing.  It  may  do  for  adults  who  have  passed 
their  early  days  without  any  schooling,  but,  for  young  pupils,  I very 
much  question  the  expediency  of  teaching  them  mechanical  trades. 
I am  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  an  institution  where  we  can 
employ  those  who  have  not  the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  carry 
on  business  for  themselves.  Two  years  ago,  a man  came  to  Hew 
York  from  Wisconsin  to  sell  brooms.  The  dealers  said  to  him, 
“Don’t  you  know  the  freight  on  bi’ooms  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 
kills  the  business  ? ” He  found  it  so  when  he  got  there ; but  he  did 
not  think  of  it  before  he  left  home.  Another  man  went  to 
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Chicago,  bought  the  material  to  make  brooms,  hired  a shop,  and 
went  to  work,  and  lost  all  the  money  he  put  in,  because  he  could 
not  compete  with  seeing  men.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  do  the  work  with  seeing  men,  went  up  into  Wisconsin,  hired 
two  of  the  best  broom-makers  in  Chicago,  paid  them  the  highest 
wages,  and  set  them  at  work;  and  I have  understood  that  he  was 
very  successful.  He  might  have  worked  at  the  broom-trade  all  his 
life,  and  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  I am  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Chapin’s  proposition  for  the  organization  of  an  establishment  to 
furnish  employment  for  the  blind,  but  the  gentleman  last  up  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  manual  labor  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Chapin-.  — I have  not  assumed  that  mechanical  trades  were 
the  only  things  to  be  taught.  I might  illustrate  my  proposition 
by  the  practice  of  our  institution.  We  educate  our  pupils  to  get 
their  living  in  every  possible  way,  especially  as  music-teachers  and 
as  teachers  of  literature,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways.  I should 
be  very  sorry  to  say  that  manual  labor  was  the  only  way.  There 
are  some  who  must  necessarily  get  their  living  by  manual  labor; 
and  that  number  is  very  large,  and  all  of  them  do  not  succeed. 
These  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tannihill.  — I heartily  indorse  the  remark  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wait),  that  there  are  many  things  in 
which  the  blind  can  engage  to  greater  advantage  than  mechanical 
employments.  Some  of  our  pupils  during  the  past  year  received 
agencies  from  a publishing-house  in  Chicago,  and  went  out  and 
sold  books.  One  of  our  young  men,  in  little  more  than  half  the 
vacation,  cleared,  beyond  all  expenses,  a hundred  and  sixty  dollars; 
and  others  made  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Quite  a number  of 
them  made  all  the  money  they  needed  during  the  year;  and  they 
are  doing  well  in  the  same  business  this  summer.  I know  gentle- 
men who  live  in  Illinois,  who  have  been  for  a number  of  years  in 
this  business.  I think  they  find  they  can  make  a good  living: 
there  is  no  trouble  about  it  if  they  have  good  business-habits. 
The  great  trouble  with  us  formerly  was,  that  our  scholars  did  not 
know  there  were  such  opportunities.  It  was  merely  by  accident 
that  the  first  ones  went  out.  They  succeeded  well ; some  of  them 
clearing  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  a day.  It  is  just  as  legitimate 
and  honorable  a business  as  is  carried  on  anywhere.  It  is  well 
known  that  most  of  the  books  sold  in  this  country  are  sold  by 
agents;  and,  if  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Wait  can  be  carried  out, 
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these  pupils  might  be  instructed  where  they  can  obtain  such 
agencies,  and  not  a dollar  of  capital  is  necessary.  It  opens  a broad 
field  of  legitimate  usefulness.  I canvassed  a few  days  myself;  and, 
although  I had  a dollar  a day  to  pay  for  my  board,  my  profits  in 
about  a week  were  twenty  dollars.  This  is  a business  in  which’ 
the  sight  need  not  be  used.  A man  can  do  a large  business  just 
as  well  without  seeing  the  persons  with  whom  he  deals  as  by  see- 
ing them.  He  may  lose  a little  by  not  noticing  that  twinkle  of 
the  eye  when  he  makes  a good  impression ; but  he  can  let  that  go. 
What  we  need  is  a business-education  ; and,  if  that  can  be  furnished, 
the  blind  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Hall.  — It  is  not  the  educated  classes,  the  men  who  are 
capable  of  doing  business,  that  we  need  to  talk  about.  It  is  those 
who  have  no  capacity  for  business,  but  who  are  willing  to  work. 
I know  scores  of  such  people,  who  have  not  the  confidence  to 
carry  on  business  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  reference  to  them  that  wre 
ought  to  speak. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Tomlinson  of  the  rSTorth-Carolina  Institution.  — This 
is  a problem  which  it  is  difficult  for  some  institutions  to  solve. 
Take,  for  example,  the  one  of  which  I have  charge.  We  have  not 
the  same  advantages  that  other  institutions  have.  In  certain  in- 
stitutions in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  broom-making,  mat- 
making, and  mattress-making  are  profitable.  In  other  places,  for 
instance  in  our  Institution,  the  broom-business,  which  we  have 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  is  not  profitable  at  all.  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  graduate  of  our  institution  who  makes  a living 
at  it.  It  is  a pretty  hard  business.  In  a country  like  ours,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  broom-grass,  these  corn-brooms  do  not  sell  so 
well  as  in  other  localities,  because  people  can  get  the  broom-grass, 
and  make  brooms  for  themselves  ; and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a blind 
person  to  make  a living  at  that  business. 

One  gentleman  suggests  that  we  build  a home  for  the  blind, 
where  they  can  be  taught  trades.  But  I do  not  understand  that 
to  be  the  question  now.  We  want  to  know  what  we  are  to  do 
for  the  present  pupils  of  the  institutions.  There  are  many  States, 
probably,  that  can  not  or  will  not  build  these  homes.  The  ques- 
tion is.  how  we  shall  provide  for  the  blind  in  those  States  where 
they  will  not  provide  for  them  in  that  way.  We  have  either  got 
to  give  them  some  trade,  or  something  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
living,  or  otherwise,  in  many  places,  they  must  go  to  the  poor- 
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house.  I have  heretofore  had  the  larger  blind  boys,  at  least, 
taught  broom-making,  so  that,  if  necessary,  they  could  pursue  that 
occupation ; but  it  is  wholly  unprofitable  in  the  State.  I have 
lately  introduced  cane-seating,  which  we  find  more  profitable. 
The  pupils  of  the  institution  go  out  through  the  town,  and  get 
chairs  to  bottom ; and  we  give  them  what  they  can  make.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  have  made  several  dollars  during  the  past  season. 
But  that  does  not  wholly  answer  the  demands  yet ; and  I would 
like  to  have  some  gentleman  tell  me  what  we  can  do  to  meet  the 
present  wants.  I noticed  recently,  in  an  article  in  reference  to  the 
Paris  institution,  that  about  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  pupils 
were  taught  piano-tuning,  and  that  they  all  made  a good  living  at 
that  profession,  and  some  made  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  sixty 
dollars  per  week,  finding  employment  very  readily  at  that  busi- 
ness. It  was  stated  that  two  blind  boys  commenced  work  on  the 
piano  at  the  institution,  and  the  principal  stopped  them;  but  they 
went  out  and  bought  a piano,  brought  it  in,  and  practised  on  it 
until  they  became  very  proficient  in  the  work,  and  then  got  em- 
ployment throughout  the  city.  One  of  them  issued  a pamphlet 
giving  the  principles  or  theory  of  tuning,  of  which  thousands  of 
copies  were  sold  during  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  seems  to  have 
reduced  it  to  quite  a science.  I am  of  opinion  that  piano-tuning 
in  the  Southern  States  would  pay  better  than  any  other  profession, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  no  piano-manufacturers  there, 
and  fewer  persons  who  are  capable  of  tuning  pianos  than  are 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Little  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution.  — There  is  one 
branch  of  industry  which  has  been  taught  in  our  institutions  long 
enough  to  determine  its  value.  I would  like  to  hear  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  I do 
not  mean  to  ask  whether  girls  can  be  taught  to  work  on  the  sewing- 
machine,  but  what  the  result  has  been  with  the  graduates. 

Mr.  Wait.  — It  is  only  about  a year  and  a half  since  instruction 
on  the  sewing-machine  was  commenced  in  our  school ; and  it  was 
commenced  on  a single-thread  machine,  because  it  was  an  experi- 
ment there,  at  least.  We  have  continued  the  instruction,  until,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  last  year,  we  had  nine  machines  in  operation, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  of  whom 
there  were  thirty-six  receiving  instruction,  or  four  to  a machine  : 
so  that  there  was  considerable  time  devoted  to  each  one.  We 
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find  no  difficulty  in  teaching  our  scholars  to  operate  the  machine  ; 
and  they  have  done  a great  deal  of  useful  work.  We  find  that 
they  are  very  anxious  to  get  machines;  and  four  of  the  girls  have 
procured  them.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  want  sewing-machines, 
will  answer  the  inquiry  better  than  any  statement  I can  make.  If 
they  can  do  no  more  than  the  home-sewing,  they  may  as  well  do 
it  as  pay  a seamstress.  They  do  all  sorts  of  work.  They  have 
made  shirts  which  have  found  quite  a ready  sale  ; and  one  of  our 
graduates  has  acted  as  a saleswoman  in  a sewing-machine  sales- 
room,  and  was  selected  to  exhibit  the  machine  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  preference  to  a seeing  woman. 

I am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sewing-machine.  I cannot  tell  how 
much  use  they  will  make  of  it.  I do  not  expect  that  every  one 
who  receives  instruction  is  going  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a liv- 
ing in  that  way ; but  I do  exjiect  that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
be  very  helpful  in  their  families  by  the  use  of  the  machine,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  their  entire  livelihood 
by  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  — How  many  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
work  the  sewing-machine  are  totally  blind  ? The  problem  with 
me  is  not  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  seeing  blind,  but  of  the 
totally  blind. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Some  of  our  pupils  who  can  see  a good  deal  oper- 
ate the  sewing-machine  exactly  as  though  they  were  in  the  dark. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  room  in  the  evening,  operating  the  ma- 
chine as  though  they  were  totally  blind ; and  we  shall  make  a mis- 
take if  we  separate  them  into  classes  on  that  account.  Miss  Has- 
kell informs  me  that  the  best  operators  are  those  totally  blind.  We 
have  no  pupils  in  the  school  who  can  practically  see  : they  must 
thread  the  needle,  and  do  every  thing,  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Mr.  Noyes.  — Is  the  quality  of  their  work  such  that  they  can 
compete  with  ordinary  seeing  persons  who  run  the  machines  ? 

Mr.  Wait. — I presume  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  equally 
good,  because  the  same  machine  will  do  the  same  work  if  operated 
skilfully.  We  have  five  machines  in  the  room, — the  Singer,  the 
Grover  and  Baker,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs, 
and  the  American ; and  they  operate  them  all  with  equal  facility. 
But  the  blind  cannot  do  any  thing  quite  as  fast  as  seeing  persons. 
We  must  not  look  at  this  question  merely  from  that  standpoint. 
Of  course,  a seeing  person  will  do  more  work  with  a sewing-ma- 
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chine  in  ten  hours  than  a blind  person.  The  blind  person  must 
run  the  machine  a little  more  slowly,  and  be  guided  by  the  touch : 
consequently  she  will  do  less  work  in  a given  time.  And  if,  in  New- 
York  city,  the  sewing-girls  only  just  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
even  with  a sewing-machine,  we  may  readily  infer,  upon  general 
principles,  what  would  become  of  blind  girls. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I have  but  a word  or  two  to  say.  It  occurred 
to  me,  when  our  friend  Mr.  Wilkinson  alluded  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  conforming  to  that  of  the  seeing,  that  he  did  not  fully  appre- 
hend the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  — I was  not  here  when  the  resolution  was  read, 
and  very  likely  had  rather  a vague  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I only  wish  to  explain  what  was  meant  more 
fully.  The  first  resolution  was  worded  something  like  this:  That 
the  education  of  the  blind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to' 
that  of  the  seeing.  By  this  was  meant,  not  that  our  education 
should  produce  the  desire  for  luxurious  living  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  schools  for  the  seeing,  — the  framer  of  the  resolution  is  just  as 
much  opposed  to  that  kind  of  education  as  any  one  can  be,  — but  that 
the  education  itself,  the  results  of  the  instruction  upon  the  charac- 
ter, physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  should  conform  to  those  of 
the  best  seeing  schools;  and  it  was  meant  to  apply  just  as  much  to 
the  mechanical  education  as  to  the  intellectual  education. 

The  second  resolution  spoke  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of 
instruction ; that  they  should  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  those 
employed  in  the  “ most  approved  ” schools  for  the  seeing.  Even 
there  more  was  meant  than  the  schools  for  intellectual  instruction. 

The  main  idea  of  the  first  resolution,  I may  say,  was,  that  the 
educational  results  should  conform  to  those  of  seeing  schools.  In 
order  that  these  results  shall  conform,  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  brought  about  must  conform.  I think  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  our  mechanical  instruction  is  the  lack  of  con- 
forming to  that  principle.  It  is  not  that  blind  persons  cannot  learn 
to  make  brooms,  mattresses,  and  door-mats,  to  weave  baskets,  and 
do  a great  variety  of  work,  as  well  as  others ; but  it  is  that  they 
lack  that  general  business-training  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knapp,  — that 
hardy  endurance  of  character  which  is  acquired  by  persons  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  training  them  for  mechanics.  It  is  a kind 
of  training  which  cannot  be  derived  from  luxurious  institutions 
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established  by  State  appropriations,  and  managed  by  salaried  offi- 
cials. When  we  say  that  the  educational  processes  should  conform 
to  those  of  the  seeing,  we  mean  that  the  blind  apprentice  should 
be  placed  in  a shop,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances 
which  surround  the  seeing  apprentice.  He  must  be  surrounded  by 
people  who  are  watching  every  thing  he  does,  with  a view  to  mak- 
ing the  most  out  of  his  labor,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  That 
is  what  they  work  for,  not  mediately  but  immediately.  The  work 
is  to  produce  the  means  of  living.  Now,  if  the  blind  apprentice  is 
put  into  a workshop  with  a salaried  official,  he  cares  nothing 
whether  the  pupil  has  learned  a trade  or  not;  he  cares  nothing 
whether  he  is  trained  to  buy  and  sell  judiciously  ; nothing  whether 
he  uses  the  material  economically,  or  not;  nothing  whether  he  ac- 
quires great  facility  as  well  as  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  his  prod- 
ucts ; nothing  about  the  character  of  the  work,  or  the  loss  or  gain 
upon  it:  and  his  education  cannot  be  such  education  as  is  received 
by  the  seeing  apprentice ; it  will  not  conform  to  the  education  of 
the  seeing. 

I have  thought  for  many  years,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years ; and 
for  the  last  eleven  years  we  have  pursued  that  practice  in  our 
institution,  — I have  thought,  that,  in  order  to  make  a mechanical 
establishment  successful,  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  on  which  similar  establishments  for  the  seeing  are  con- 
ducted. Those  who  have  the  management  of  it  must  have  a 
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pecuniary  interest  in  the  results.  Our  arrangement  conforms  to 
this  principle.  We  find  a skilful  and  thorough-going  business-man  ; 
we  give  him  the  use  of  the  shops  and  the  use  of  the  tools ; we 
warm  the  shops  for  him  ; and  then  we  say  to  him,  “You  may  have 
all  of  this,  if  you  will  give  our  pupils  a thorough  training  in  such 
branches  of  mechanical  education  as  we  select  for  them.”  We 
put  him  and  them  under  the  general  government  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  furnishes  his  own  materials;  and  the  profits  are  his  when 
the  articles  are  made.  It  is  for  his  interest  to  watch  the  pupils, 
to  see  that  they  are  promptly  at  work  at  the  right  time,  to  see 
that  every  moment  of  the  time  is  profitably  employed,  to  see  that 
no  material  is  wasted,  to  see  that  they  make  salable  articles,  so 
far  as  may  be  done  by  apprentices.  I say  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
do  so. 

Now,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  learner?  Is  it  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  man  who  teaches  him  ? If  he  must  learn  to  be 
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prompt,  to  come  to  work  at  the  right  time ; if  he  must  learn  to 
be  industrious,  employing  every  moment  energetically;  if  he  must 
learn  to  be  skilful,  and  to  produce  articles  that  will  compete  and 
must  compete  with  articles  made  by  the  seeing;  if  he  must  learn 
to  use  his  material  economically,  for  the  advantage  of  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  him,  — he  learns  these  things  for  himself  just  as 
much;  for  the  time  will  soon  come  when  he  will  have  charge  of 
himself,  and  be  his  own  employer:  and  what  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employer  in  the  former  case  will  certainly  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  employer  in  the  latter  case.  We  have  pursued  this  plan,  as 
I have  said,  for  eleven  years ; and,  rather  than  abandon  it,  we 
would  give  our  mechanic  a handsome  salary  to  continue  the  same 
practice,  and  give  the  results  to  him. 

The  result  has  been,  that  scarcely  a pupil  has  gone  away  from 
the  institution  unprepared  to  make  his  living  at  the  trades  taught 
there.  The  main  trade  is  broom-making;  but  we  add  to  it  cane- 
seating. We  find  this  system  so  thorough,  so  effective,  conform- 
ing so  nearly  to  the  education  of  the  seeing,  that  our  pupils  go  out 
and  compete  with  the  seeing.  Since  this  subject  came  up,  I have 
been  thinking  the  matter  over;  and  I really  cannot  recollect  three 
out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  who  have  not  succeeded  perfectly  in 
making  their  living  at  this  trade. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I think  our  institutions  have 
been  in  error.  It  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
and  has  also  been  spoken  of  in  some  of  our  reports.  I mean  the 
notion  that  a blind  child  has  five  times  the  capacity  of  a seeing 
one ; that  a blind  boy  can  pursue  a literary  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time;  that,  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  shop  one 
or  two  hours  per  day  for  six  months,  he  will  learn  the  trade.  Do 
seeing  apprentices  learn  their  trades  in  that  way?  Can  they  do 
it?  Our  pupils  do  not  do  much  in  the  shops  until  they  have 
received  such  literary  and  musical  education  as  we  think  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  as  will  suit  their  purposes.  We  then  put 
them  into  the  shops,  and  allow  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  their  trade.  They  then  take  an  inter- 
est in  it ; and  their  attention  is  not  diverted  from  their  work 
to  other  things.  I think  they  will  learn  as  much  in  six  months, 
devoting  their  whole  attention  to  it,  as  they  will  in  six  years,  giv- 
ing only  an  hour  or  two  a day  to  their  trade. 

These  are  my  honest  convictions.  I think  our  difficulty  lies 
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here,  perhaps  as  much  as  in  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  not  a want 
of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  make  these  articles  : it  is  a want 
of  that  ordinary  business-training  which  shall  make  men  of  the 
pupils,  and  enable  them  to  go  out  and  compete  with  others,  and 
buy  and  sell,  and  do  as  others  do.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
education,  so  far  as  conforming  to  the  education  of  the  seeing  is 
concerned,  as  applied  to  the  industrial  employments. 

Mr.  Patten.  — I should  like  to  recommend  a work  which  will 
cover  a large  portion  of  this  discussion,  if  not  the  whole.  I have 
felt  a deep  interest  in  this  subject ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  con- 
vention, I determined  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  and  actually  commenced  it: 
but,  early  in  the  present  year,  I received  a book  from  London, 
written  by  the  director  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  Blind,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Chapin,  which  I read  with  very  great  interest,  and  then  threw 
my  manuscript  into  the  fire  ; for  what  I wished  to  say,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  was  so  much  better  said  in  this  book  than  I could 
say  it,  that  I determined  to  recommend  it.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  superintendent  and  teacher.  It  is  a book  of  five 
hundred  pages,  containing  a large  amount  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  blind  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  treating  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness generally,  and  the  employment  of  the  blind,  both  male  and 
female.  It  sjDecifies  some  thirty  different  mechanical  trades  that 
have  been  pursued  successfully  by  blind  people,  and  gives  the  biog- 
raphies of  a large  number  of  successful  blind  persons  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life.  The  title  of  the  book  is  “Blindness  and  the  Blind,” 
by  W.  Hancks  Levy.  The  price  is  seven  shillings  sterling;  and  it 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  here  terminated;  and  Mr.  Wait, 
for  the  Business  Committee,  reported  back  the  resolution  making 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  Association,  and  recommended 
its  adoption. 

Several  propositions  were  made  to  amend  the  resolution,  and 
considerable  discussion  took  place  ;t  but  finally  the  resolution  was 
again  passed  as  originally  reported  by  the  committee. 
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DR.  HOWE’S  REMARKS. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  then  addressed  the  Association  substantially  as 
follows : * — 

I crave  your  patient  attention  to  some  remarks  upon  the  history 
of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the  blind,  about  which  some  per- 
sons present  seem  to  have  confused  ideas;  while  others  put  forth, 
before  this  Association  and  the  public,  preposterous  claims  to 
originality  as  inventors. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  of  originality  there  is  about  the 
matter,  and  how  groundless  are  the  claims  of  anybody  to  have 
found  out  or  invented  any  thing  new  and  original  in  the  nature 
of  an  alphabet,  or  in  the  matter  of  printing  books  for  the  blind, 
allow  me  to  glance  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage,  and  the  beginning  of  various  systems  of  representing 
thought  and  feeling  by  visible  or  by  tangible  signs.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  instruction  of  mutes,  and 
is  not  unimportant  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

All  men  have,  in  virtue  of  their  very  organization,  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  known  to  others  their  sensations,  emotions, 
thoughts,  and  desires,  through  outward  signs  and  gestures ; but 
especially  through  the  vocal  organs,  by  sounds,  because  all  nor- 
mally constituted  men  have  a special  sense,  that  of  hearing,  which 
adapts  them  to  the  cognizance  of  those  signs. 

Vocal  utterance  is  not  selected  by  men  as  one  out  of  many  pos- 
sible modes  of  intercommunication;  but  it  is  the  especial  one  in- 
dicated by  their  organization  and  disposition. 

Talking  is  as  much  the  result  of  an  instinct  as  walking.  It  is 
an  especial  human  faculty,  denied  to  lower  organizations. 

Men  of  congenital  abnormal  organizations,  as  those  born  deaf, 
attempt  to  express  themselves  by  vocal  utterance,  though  they 
cannot  hear  any  sounds,  even  those  which  they  themselves  make; 
which  is  proof  of  the  native  disposition  to  communicate  thoughts 
through  the  vocal  organs. 

Out  of  the  development  of  this  instinct  the  faculty  of  speech 
grows  slowly,  from  mere  cries  to  the  most  subtle  and  refined  forms 

* The  delays  in  printing  these  Proceedings,  occasioned  by  tke  great  fire,  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  writing  out  my  remarks,  with  some  additions  and  emenda- 
tions. — s.  G.  H. 
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of  language.  And  it  is  probable,  that  long  after  men  had  arrived 
at  the  use  of  systematic  language  made  up  of  audible  signs  for 
outward  visible  things,  and  for  internal  emotions  and  thoughts, 
they  still  lacked  the  means  of  intercommunication  by  visible  signs. 
They  had  spoken  languages,  but  no  written  language.  A thought, 
embodied  in  a sentence,  was  uttered,  then  lost  forever.  To  pre- 
serve this  thought,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  men  devised 
visible  signs  for  the  audible  signs;  as  the  outline  of  a bird  for  the 
sound  which  designated  a bird,  that  is,  picture-writing,  or  ideo- 
graphic language.  Next,  probably,  came  symbolic  or  emblematic  • 
language,  which  was  a sort  of  abbreviation  of  the  other;  a part 
only  of  the  thing  intended  being  depicted. 

Thus  the  sign's  became  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  In 
the  process  of  human  development,  these  visible  signs  became 
abbreviated  and  systematized. 

The  audible  or  vocal  sounds,  the  names  of  things  or  of  thoughts, 
could  hardly  have  been  simple  or  monosyllabic  utterances ; for  they 
would  have  been  too  multitudinous  for  any  human  memory. 
They  were,  doubtless,  composite,  or  polysyllabic. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  language,  the  ideographic 
and  syllabic  forms  were  supplanted  by  the  alphabetic.  Syllables 
were-  observed  to  be  made  up  of  a few  simple  primitive  vocal 
utterances,  or  sounds.  These  came  to  be  represented  by  particu- 
lar marks,  or  letters,  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  capable 
of  almost  infinite  multiplication  by  being  variously  combined. 
They  were  formed  into  syllables,  and  then  into  words;  which 
were  multiplied  as  the  language  was  enlarged  and  became  richer. 

Thus,  probably,  originated  the  alphabet;  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  of  all  human  inventions.  Who  had  the  greatest  hand 
in  it,  is  not  known  : but  if  Cadmus,  who  seems  to  have  first  in- 
troduced it  into  Greece,  did  what  old  historians  say  he  did,  then 
to  him  belongs  the  chief  merit ; and  all  moderns  who  claim  any 
part  of  it,  even  to  that  of  inventing  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  try 
to  steal  what  belongs  to  him.  A sort  of  stealing  too  common  in 
our  day. 

After  many  ages,  printing  diffused  its  blessings  so  widely  among 
men,  that  reading  came  to  be  among  the  necessaries  of  civilized 
life.  But  the  letters,  being  visible,  were  useless  to  the  blind. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  them  and  their  friends  to  contrive 
a set  of  tangible  signs  for  the  names  of  things.  In  other  words, 
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to  render  the  common  visible  alphabet  a tangible  one.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  hundreds  of  such,  the  memory  of  which  is  lost. 

We  find  mention  of  several  in  the  sixteenth  century;  among 
them  one  made  by  two  blind  ladies  in  England,  who  taught  their 
nephew  (afterwards  Usher,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Ulster) 
to  read  by  movable  letters  made  of  wood. 

In  1640  one  Pierre  Moreau,  a printer  in  Paris,  cast  some 
movable  characters  in  lead  for  the  blind,  but  made  no  progress 
towards  printing  books. 

About  the  same  time  an  interesting  attempt  to  teach  reading 
by  tangible  type  was  made  in  what  was.  then  the  wilderness  of 
New  England. 

The  present  Robert  C.  Winthrop  kindly  furnishes  the  following 
memorandum  and  letters:  — 


“ Memorand  : I have  heard  my  Father  say,  yl  wn  they  came  first 
into  y?  Country,  they  brought  over  an  Old  Woman  who  was  Deafe  and 
Blind, — this  Old  Woman  Lived  at  Ipswich  in  New  England,  wl  my 
Grandfather  taught  her  to  Understand  any  thing  by  yf  Letters  cut  in 
Wood,  & so  she  felt  them.” 

The  above  is  copied  exactly  from  a little  scrap  of  paper  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Winthrop,  the  grandfather  of  my  father.  He  was  the 
son  of  Chief  Justice  Wait  Still  Winthrop  ; and  the  grandfather  to 
whom  he  refers  was  John  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  son  of 
the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  writer  of  the  memorandum  was 
born  in  Connecticut  16  August,  1681  ; and  died  in  England  1 August, 
1747.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  was  dedicated  to  him.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1632-3, 
and  lived  there  for  several  years. 

I think  the  memorandum  must  have  been  written  in  England,  as  it 
designates  Ipswich  as  in  “ New  England  ; ” which  the  writer  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  been  writing  in  New  England.  He  was  in  England 
from  1726  till  his  death.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


We  hear  also  ofletters  made  tangible  by  writing  with  a gummy 
liquid,  and  throwing  fine  sand  upon  it,  which  would  stick  when 
dry.  But  we  have  no  clear  and  reliable  account  of  any  attempts 
made  in  Europe  to  devise  a tangible  and  useful  type  for  the  blind 
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earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Weissemberg, 
a blind  man,  of  Manlieim,  made  some  attempts  in  a rude  way. 

But  a most  interesting  story  is  given  of  a German  girl  named 
Paradis,  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

She  early  manifested  brilliant  musical  talents,  and  was  carefully 
instructed,  partly  by  Weissemberg  himself.  She  devised  a method 
of  marking  musical  notes  upon  cards  by  pricking  them  with  pins  ; 
also  one  by  sticking  pins  into  a large  pincushion,  and  feeling  the 
heads. 

It  appears  that  she  could  also  arrange  her  pins  in  such  wise 
as  to  represent  letters ; and  kept  them  beside  her,  as  a sort  of  writ- 
ing-desk. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  distinct  account 
of  her  ingenious  contrivances. 

She  was  taken  to  Paris  as  a musical  prodigy,  and  her  salon  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  remarkable  men  who  made  Parisian 
society  so  brilliant. 

Among  them  came  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  who  had  already  become  in- 
terested in  the  blind,  and  had  occupied  himself  in  devising  methods 
for  their  instruction.  The  sight  of  the  notes  and  letters  repre- 
sented by  heads  of  pins  probably  suggested  to  him  the  device  of 
making  the  face  of  common  printing-type  so  high  and  sharp,  that, 
when  paper,  purposely  prepared  was  pressed  firmly  upon  them,  the 
letters  would  stand  in  such  strong  relief,  that  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  touch.  He  took  very  large  type  of  the  upper  and 
lower  case,  and  found  that  his  blind  friends  could  be  taught  to  read 
them  readily. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  a blind  girl,  the  Abbe  Haiiy  hit 
upon  the  device  of  embossed  books  ; and  to  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  first  contriving,  and  of  carrying  into  practical  use,  our  present 
system  of  printing.  His  books  were  indeed  so  rude,  bulky,  and 
costly  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value  to  the  blind  at  large  ; but 
he  first  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  attempt  to  print  books 
for  the  blind.  Moreover,  he  did  actually  print  some ; so  that  the 
claims  of  any  who  have  followed  his  example,  to  any  credit  as  origi- 
nal inventors , grow  out  of  their  childish  vanity,  and  itch  for 
notoriety.* 

* la  my  printed  Report  for  1845,  p.  43,  occurs  the  following:  “ The  method  of 
printing  with  raised  letters  was  invented  in  1784  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy;  and  to  him 
alone  belongs  the  whole  credit  of  the  invention.” 
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And  now  a word  or  two  about  the  history  of  what  is  called  the 
Boston  type.  It  was  at  first  called  Dr.  Howe’s  type;  but  I dis- 
couraged the  use  of  that  name,  because,  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion, there  were  local  jealousies  in  different  institutions,  and  I was 
too  eager  to  advance  the  work  of  getting  up  a library  to  care  for 
such  trifles  as  who  should  have  the  credit  of  introducing:  novel- 
ties.  Excuse  me  if  I now  dwell  unduly  upon  this  passage  in  the 
history  of  printing  for  the  blind;  and  consider  that  a scurrilous 
pamphlet  has  been  distributed  here,  with  a view  of  abusing  me  and 
perverting  historical  truth. 

The  first  is  unworthy  my  notice.  I should  be  ashamed  to  occupy 
your  attention  with  any  thing  merely  personal  to  myself. 

But  the  second  is  an  attempt  to  pervert  the  historical  truth  of 
our  enterprise ; and,  and  as  such,  should  be  repelled : because  the 
minutest  part  of  any  history  should  be  held  sacred. 

When  I inspected  the  European  schools,  forty  years  ago,  the 
books  and  apparatus  were  so  rude,  bulky,  and  costly,  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless  to  the  blind  at  large.  A public  institution  alone 
could  afford  to  own,  or  even  to  house  them. 

The  print  used  in  France  was  so  large  and  sprawling,  that  but  few 
letters  could  be  put  upon  a page.  The  paper  was  like  pasteboard. 

The  Scotch  books  were  more  compact;  but  the  characters  were  not 
shaped  like  the  common  print,  and  therefore  not  legible  to  the  eye. 

A book  of  the  size  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  French 
mode,  would  fill  nine  large  folio  volumes,  and  would  cost  over  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  Bible,  of  course,  would  have  cost  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  have  filled  about  forty  volumes. 

The  German  books  were  quite  as  costly  and  bulky.  Both,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  conforming  in  shape  to  the  common 
letter,  and  being  legible  to  the  eye. 

The  subject  had  been  taken  up  in  Scotland  a few  years  before. 
Mr.  Allston  adopted  an  angular  character,  and  printed  a few  books ; 
the  expense  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  alone  cost  a pound  sterling,  — five  dollars  in  gold. 

Mr.  Lucas  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  devised  a phonographic  character; 
Mr.  Freer  of  London,  a stenographic  character;  Dr.  Fry  adopted 
the  Roman  character,  &c. 

In  the  Report  of  this  institution  for  1845,  it  is  said,  “ It  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  painful,  to  witness  the  contest  for  the  honor 
of  inventing  these  different  methods,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
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the  books  printed  according  to  each  of  them ; because  it  was,  in 
reality,  only  tearing  Haiiy’s  invention  into  so  many  different  pieces, 
and  holding  up  the  fragments  as  a proof  that  the  possession  of  one 
of  them  conferred  the  title  of  originality  and  merit  upon  the 
possessor.” 

Parties  were  formed,  and  societies  were  organized,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  method  which  different  persons  supposed 
must  be  the  best,  because  they  saw  and  knew  the  blind  could  read 
by  it,  but  did  not  know  that  they  could  read  by  any  method  which 
presented  a fair,  tangible  letter,  and  because  they  knew  very  little 
about  the  merits  of  the  other  methods. 

But,  clumsy  and  costly  as  the  books  were,  very  few  of  them  could 
be  had  at  any  price.  All  that  had  been  printed  in  Europe  hardly 
amounted  to  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  the 
size  of  the  Hew  Testament. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the  blind  in 
1832;  and  so  little  progress  had  been  made  in  it  during  the  fifty 
years  since  Haiiy  printed  his  first  books,  that  it  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a failure. 

The  school  apparatus  of  the  Parisian  institution,  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope, was  equally  made  imperfect  and  costly.  The  maps  were 
made  by  pasting  wire  or  cords  on  the  outlines  or  boundaries  and 
the  mountains,  on  a common  map,  and  then  pasting  another  copy 
of  the  same  map  over  the  first,  and  pressing  it  down  so  that  the 
impression  could  be  felt. 

The  numerical  and  algebraic  signs  were  equally  unsatisfactory  ; 
the  ten  digits  being  represented  by  as  many  tangible  signs.  The 
whole  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  books,  needed  revolutionizing. 
From  being  enormously  bulky,  clumsy,  and  costly,  they  must  be 
made  compact,  clear,  and  cheap.  At  this  enterprise  I went  to  work 
forty  years  ago,  and  have  not  done  working  yet. 

After  some  study,  I arrived  at  the  conclusion,  — 

First , That  the  letters  and  characters  to  be  adopted  in  element- 
ary instruction  of  the  blind  should  conform  in  shape  so  nearly  to 
those  in  common  use,  as  to  be  cognizable  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by 
the  touch. 

Second,  That  they  should  be  reduced  in  bulk,  by  cutting  off  all 
flourishes  and  unnecessary  parts,  to  the  minimum  size  in  which 
they  could  be  distinguished  by  blind  persons  who  have  ordinary 
delicacy  of  touch.  , 
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Third , That  we  must  wait  for  the  contrivance  of  a system  of 
arbitrary  stenographic  characters  which  would  represent  sounds  in 
the  minimum  space  cognizable  by  touch,  and  use  this  system  for 
printing  all  books,  beyond  the  elementary  ones  used  in  instruction. 

On  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  I determined  to  use  no 
capitals : because,  first,  it  seemed  unnecessary  and  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  use  fifty-two  characters,  when  twenty-six  would  suffice, 
merely  to  conform  to  a fashion  of  commencing  sentences  with  a 
capital,  — • a fashion  which  may  change  to-morrow ; second,  be- 
cause it  wasted  precious  space. 

The  letters  so  reduced  stand  this  day  as  they  stood  in  my 
MSS.  before  I knew  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  or  had  put  any  mechanic 
to  work. 

These  cardinal  and  sound  principles  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  since  made  : and  I adopted  and 
made  them  known,  before  looking  about  for  any  practical  mechanic 
to  carry  them  into  practice  ; for  it  was  necessary  to  do  a great 
deal  of  talking  to  persuade  people  that  this  revolution  could  be 
effected,  and  books  made  cheap  and  compact  enough  for  practical 
use,  before  they  would  give  any  money  towards  it. 

Having  procured  some  fuuds,  and  promises  of  more,  I hired  an 
ingenious  young  mechanic  named  S.  P.  Ruggles,  and  set  him  to 
work ; he  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  and  not 
knowing  even  what  I wanted  hiqx  to  do.  I hired  him  upon  my 
own  responsibility;  and  be  made  out  his  bills  to  me  individually, 
beginning  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a week. 

He  worked  under  my  general  direction  for  several  years,  dis- 
playing great  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  improving  all  the  models 
set  before  him.  He  left,  partly  because  I could  not  meet  his 
increasing  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  partly  from  a circum- 
stance in  his  private  life  which  he  may  remember. 

During  all  these  years,  he,  and  another  mechanic  named  Haskell 
(whom  the  brethren  of  the  craft  considered  his  superior),  were  of 
great  use  in  contriving  and  executing  processes  for  improving  the 
apparatus.  But  he  originated  no  new  idea,  and  invented  nothing 
in  the  true  sense  of  invention,  unless  modifying  and  improving 
rat-traps,  pepper-boxes,  and  the  like,  can  be  called  inventions. 
He  merely  devised  mechanical  means  of  carrying  out  the  plans 
which  I gave  to  him.  He  was,  in  that  particular  enterprise,  the 
hand  of  my  brain.  His  leaving  me  (to  seek  and  find  his  fortune) 
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made  no  difference  whatever.  The  work  went  on  as  I could  find 
the  means ; and  has  so  continued  until  the  amount  of  matter 
printed  at  our  office  exceeds,  I believe,  all  that  has  been  printed 
by  all  the  other  presses  in  the  world  put  together. 

His  present  pretension  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  im- 
provement is  simply  an  afterthought.  If  he  had  had  any  such  in 
those  days,  he  would  surely  have  claimed  the  medal  given  in  1835 
to  this  Institution,  by  his  own  brethren  of  the  Mechanics’  Associa- 
tion, for  “ Books  printed  for  the  Blind,”  without  any  mention  of 
his  name  whatever. 

After  thirty  years’  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  re-appears  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  claims 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  cause,  to  which  so  many 
of  us  have  been  patiently  and  persistently  devoted.  He  con- 
demns me,  because  people  generally,  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
maxim,  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  (“  Who  does  a thing  by 
another  does  it  himself”),  ascribe  to  me  credit  which  he  claims  to 
belong  to  him.  If  I may  compare  small  things  with  great  ones, 
Mr.  Ruggles’s  claim  is  very  like  what  would  have  been  a claim  of 
the  sailing-master  of  Columbus’s  ship  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
because  he  steered  the  craft,  although  he  did  not  know  the  object 
of  the  voyage. 

His  assumptions  and  pretensions  to  have  been  an  originator,  or 
even  an  inventor,  in  this  line,  are  delusions  of  his  old  age.  Sup- 
posing them  to  be  honest,  they  grow,  perhaps,  out  of  the  common 
and  ridiculous  desire  which  some  mechanics  and  working-people 
have  to  set  themselves  up  for  more  than  they  really  are ; being 
unconscious  of,  or  dissatisfied  with,  the  honor  of  honest  work,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  truly  honorable. 

Some  mechanics  who  make  any  little  change  in  machinery,  as 
substituting  a toggle-joint  for  a screw,  claim  some  kind  of  title  to 
• distinction  ; and,  if  they  become  rich,  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  and 
bribe  for  it. 

The  barber  must  be  an  artist,  and  call  his  shaving-shop  an 
emporium;  the  tailor  calls  himself  a merchant-tailor;  the  cook 
becomes  a professor  of  gastronomy ; while  the  contriver  of  an 
apple-corer  assumes  to  be  an  inventor ; and  the  like. 

Real  inventors  must  have  high  mental  power.  But  they  are 
very  rare.  You  may  count  those  of  each  generation  on  your  five 
fingers.  But  mere  contrivers,  men  who  adapt  existing  mechanical 
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arrangements  to  new  purposes,  may  be  men  of  small  mental 
calibre;  and,  if  you  look  into  the  Museum  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  you  will  find  that  their  name  is  Legion. 

The  difference  between  an  inventor  and  a contriver  is  like  that 
between  a mathematician  and  a cipherer.  Boys  of  common 
mental  calibre  may  whittle  out  new-fangled  water-wheels ; and  so 
they  may  work  hard  sums.  Zerah  Colburn  was  a great  cipherer, 
and  nothing  else.  La  Place  was  a mathematician,  and  great  all 
around. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Eu  ggles  cherishes  an  innocent  delusion  that  he  is  a 
great  inventor,  and  has  originated  some  ideas,  or  invented  some 
things  of  great  use  to  the  blind,  which  would  not  have  existed 
without  him. 

For  every  hour’s  work  which  he  did  thirty  years  ago  he  was 
paid  his  own  price  in  cash : for  what  he  promises  to  do  towards 
helping  the  cause  of  the  blind,  he  shall  be  paid  in  gratitude  and 
praise;  and  I will  contribute  my  full  share  thereof  when  I see  the 
fruition  of  the  promises. 

Such  was  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise  of  printing  for  the 
blind  at  this  institution,  and  such  the  part  which  Mr.  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles  and  other  mechanics  played  in  it. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  work  has 
been  continued  under  difficulties  which  were  sometimes  disheart- 
ening. 

This  institution  had  no  funds  for  the  enterprise,  and  I had 
great  difficulty  in  begging  it  from  other  sources.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  support  from  kindred 
institutions,  and  from  friends  of  the  blind  in  other  places.  I 
printed  and  stereotyped  the  whole  Bible  for  the  first  time  in  any 
language,  and  more  than  a score  of  valuable  secular  books. 
Everybody  praised  them.  Nobody  pretended  that  the  blind  could 
not  read  them  ; but  still  very  few  could  be  sold,  even  at  less  than 
cost  prices. 

At  the  same  time  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  the  public 
for  funds  for  aiding  new  enterprises,  and  establishing  new  printing- 
offices  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  of  England. 

It  seems  certain,  that  if,  twenty  years  ago,  after  our  books  were 
known  and  used  by  every  institution  in  this  country,  there  had 
been  a general  and  generous  co-operation  to  multiply  them,  the 
blind  would  now  have  at  their  fingers’  ends  nearly  five  hundred 
volumes  of  valuable  works. 
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But,  unfortunately,  a pitiful  jealousy  blocked  the  way.  A pes- 
tilent itch  for  notoriety,  either  personal  or  institutional,  was  engen- 
dered. 

Some  societies  and  institutions  exploitered  the  public  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  by  calling  for  means  of  printing  in  their  own 
pet  type  ; ignoring  the  fact  that  books  already  existed  in  a cheaper 
form  than  new  ones  could  be  printed  by  their  type. 

Individuals  have  done  far  worse.  A great  deal  of  money  has 
been  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  it  lies  bur- 
ied in  trustees’  napkins  ; some  of  it  has  been  Sherrodecl  (Amer- 
ican superintendents  and  teachers  know  the  meaning  of  that 
infamous  word)  ; some  of  it  has  fed  and  clad  agents  and  solicit- 
ors ; a little,  a very  little,  has  been  devoted  to  printing  little, 
very  little,  things  dignified  by  the  name  of  books. 

It  is  a sad  record;  but  loyalty  to  truth  demands  that  it  should  be 
made. 

This  enterprise  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  a beautiful  one  : but 
its  fair  record  has  some  blots ; and  some  of  those,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
were  made  by  blind  men. 

There  has  been  some  trickery,  either  to  get  reputation  or  to  get 
money;  and  one  is  about  as  bad  as  the  other. 

I am  glad  that  the  character  of  no  public  institution  has  suffered 
in  this  matter.  As  for  this  one,  there  stand  the  editions  of 
printed  books,  the  stereotyped  plates,  and  the  valuable  printing- 
office,  to  speak  for  themselves.  Every  dollar  raised,  from  what- 
ever source,  has  been  paid  into  the  general  treasury,  and  paid 
out  for  printing  only  upon  the  certificates  of  regular  auditors. 

It  is,  doubtless,  so  with  the  other  institutions.  Those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  which  have 
given  to  the  blind  several  valuable  and  welcome  books,  are  above 
suspicion. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

We  now  enter  upon  a new  era.  Fresh  interest  has  been  awa- 
kened in  England  about  printing  for  the  blind.  Several  able  and 
good  men  have  taken  up  the  matter.  They  have  enlisted  the 
ingenuity  of  British  mechanics,  who,  without  making  preposterous 
claims  to  have  invented  any  thing,  send  us  here,  this  day,  speci- 
mens of  embossed  work,  especially  maps  for  the  blind,  superior  in 
most  respects  to  those  just  finished  by  Mr.  Ruggles  and  those 
made  at  this  institution.  We  thank  them,  and  will  try  to  improve 
upon  them. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  make  a strong  effort  to  multiply 
embossed  books.  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  arguing  about 
the  best  method.  That  which  will  give  us  most  books  is  best. 
Exact  uniformity  of  character  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

Send  us  new  books,  valuable  books,  not  mere  tracts  and  cate- 
chisms; and  I answer  for  it,  our  pupils  will  read  them  in  whatever 
character  they  may  be  printed.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  books 
as  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  Pope’s  “Essay,”  “Combe  on  the 
Constitution  of  Man,”  “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  a dozen 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  articles  in  the  eight  vol- 
umes of  our  Cyclopasdia,  would  have  been  unread  by  our  pupils  if 
printed  in  the  character  of  Moon,  or  Fry,  or  Allston,  or  any  other 
man  ? 

And  yet  our  English  friends  have  been  crying  for  books  in  the 
characters  which  they  favor,  without  availing  themselves  to  any 
considerable  extent  of  ours. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  several  printing-offices,  at  least  let 
us  keep  them  actively  at  work.  Our  pupils  and  graduates  will  read 
all  the  books  you  offer  us,  if  the  matter  is  worth  reading. 

I would  say,  therefore,  to  the  directors  of  British  and  American 
institutions,  We  offer  to  you  our  books  at  less  than  actual  cost ; or 
we  will  exchange  with  you  for  books  that  you  may  print,  thousand 
ems  for  thousand  ems.  Send  us  new  books,  and  our  pupils  will 
read  them. 

And  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  whose  wealth  makes  him,  as  it  were,  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  I would  say  very  earnestly,  You  are  a child- 
less old  man.  Adopt  the  blind  as  your  children.  Feed  them  with 
the  bread  of  knowledge.  Lay  up  a huge  store  of  it  for  future  gen- 
erations. Don’t  stand  shilly-shallying  any  longer.  You  have 
talked  for  two  years  of  what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  have  ex- 
cited great  expectations,  which  have,  perhaps,  prevented  efforts 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  made.  Give  us  the  fruit  of 
promise. 

The  precious  time  passes,  and  the  blind  hunger,  not  for  promises, 
but  for  books.  Do  not  require  conditions.  Don’t  ask  this  Conven- 
tion and  these  superintendents  to  give  you  the  monopoly  of  printing 
for  the  several  institutions.  They  cannot  do  it  if  they  would ; they 
ought  not  to  do  it  if  they  could.  It  would  be  an  unworthy 
action;  and  all  your  wealth,  were  it  that  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind, 
cannot  tempt  them. 
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The  enterprise  is  too  important  to  be  left  dependent  upon  the 
life,  the  health,  the  whim,  of  an  individual. 

Above  all,  don’t  belittle  the  enterprise  by  little  acts.  Don’t 
stoop  to  entertainment  of  committees  at  your  hotel  to  court  their 
favor. 

Don’t  try  to  buy  the  influence  of  honest  agents  in  behalf  of 
your  plans  by  gifts  of  money,  which  it  does  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, become  you  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

And,  finally,  don’t  be  uneasy  about  rewards  in  shape  of  reputa- 
tion, but  catch  moral  inspiration  from  the  grandness  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  act  generously,  without  regard  to  what  men  may  say  or 
think.  A library  for  the  blind  will  be  a great  monument;  and 
you  can  build  it. 

Be  not  anxious  about  the  name  it  shall  bear.  You  may  be  sure 
that  all  of  us  here,  and  that  all  the  blind,  and  posterity,  will  say, 
JPalmam  qui  meruit  ferat!  and  will  write  your  name  topmost,  if 
there  it  shall  belong. 


Mr.  Chapin.  — I want  to  say  one  thing,  which  it  may  be  intru- 
sive for  me  to  say,  because  I have  no  authority  from  the  Conven- 
tion to  speak  upon  this  subject.  I think  highly,  of  course,  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Ruggles  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  blind,  by 
which  to  cheapen  the  printing,  and  to  furnish  apparatus ; but  I 
believe  I may  say,  in  reference  to  the  last  allusion,  that  I regret 
very  much,  as  do  others  with  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject 
(although  I am  not  authorized  to  make  any  expression  for  others), 
that  Mr.  Ruggles  should  have  made  any  allusion  in  that  pamphlet 
to  difficulties  or  differences  between  himself  and  a gentleman  for 
whom  we  all  feel  a high  respect.  We  regret  and  deplore  it.  It 
had  better  have  been  left  out.  We  did  not  want  any  personali- 
ties interpolated  there:  we  do  not  want  them  at  all.  I think 
I may  confidently  say  that  those  things  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  present. 

Mr.  Ruggles.  — In  reference  to  the'  remarks  made  in  the  pam- 
phlet, they  were  simply  explanatory  as  to  who  and  what  I was. 
As  I was  undoubtedly  a stranger  to  most  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  proposition  was  made,  I wanted  them  to  understand  what 
capacity  I had  to  do  what  I promised  to  do.  I did  not  want 
them  to  have  any  apprehension  that  I was  another  Mr.  Sherrod, 
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who  could  make  any  story  read  plausibly : I merely  wanted  to 
show  what  I had  done. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Howe  for  sjieaking  of  me  as  an 
“ingenious  mechanic.”  I glory  in  the  name,  and  always  did  ; and, 
if  in  any  way  I can  benefit  the  blind,  I shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Many  of  those  remarks  in  the  pamphlet  were  called  out  by  what 
had  been  said  before.  I took  the  advice  of  some  friends  who 
thought  it  was  necessary  I should  make  the  statements  I did,  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  the 
pamphlet  was  addressed.  If  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  I should  have  said  nothing. 

A recess  was  then  taken  until  seven  o’clock. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  again  for  its  final  session  soon  after  seven 
o’clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
sessions;  and  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Knapp.  — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a great  pressure 
of  business  at  this  time,  and  that  there  are  a great  many  topics 
that  many  members  would  be  glad  to  have  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed which  have  not  been  considered,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  board  of  officers  have  filled  their  positions  so 
short  a time  and  so  successfully,  I move  that  we  re-elect  the 
several  officers  who  are  now  serving,  together  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Babcock,  and  the  question 
put  by  Mr.  Knapp ; when  it  was  carried,  and  the  following  officers 
unanimously  re-elected : — 

President.  — Dr.  A.  D.  Lord. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe;  W.  II.  Churchman,  A.M. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  — W.  B.  Wait. 

Recording  Secretary.  — W.  D.  Williams. 

Treasurer.  — F.  D.  Morrison. 

Executive  Committee.  — W.  B.  Wait,  T.  H.  Little,  W.  II.  Church- 
man, J.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  H.  R.  Foster. 

Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Churchman  declining  to  serve  upon  the 
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committee,  their  resignations  were  accepted,  and  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Smead  and  S.  A.  Knapp  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Mr.  Wait.  — The  Executive  Committee  beg  to  report  that  they 
have  had  under  consideration  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  report  the  same  back  with  some  amendments,  and  recommend 
their  adoption. 

The  resolutions  as  amended  will  read  as  follow  : — 

Resolved,  First , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
some  months  in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  infor- 
mation or  suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its 
approaching  session  from  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions. 

Second , That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before 
them,  the  committee  shall  select  a suitable  number  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion, and  arrange  as  far  as  possible  a programme  of  exercises  to  he  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  superintendents  in  advance  of  the 
session. 

Third,  That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures,  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  any  wise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  debate. 

The  Business  Committee  also  reported  that  they  had  had  under 
consideration  the  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  perfect  arrangements  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Haggles,  and 
also  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chapin  in  relation  to  a Publishing 
Committee;  and  reported  the  following:  — 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Convention  of 
1871  to  consult  with  Mr.  Buggies  ba  discharged  in  accordance  with 
their  request. 

Second,  That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Corresponding  and  Re- 
cording Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  be  hertby  appointed  a committee  in  behalf  of  this 
Association,  with  power  to  receive  any  funds  or  property  which  Mr.  S.  P. 
Boggles  of  Boston  may  see  fit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  said  committee, 
in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  America,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  generous  purposes 
which  Mr.  Boggles  may  have  in  view ; and  that  the  said  committee  shall 
have  power  to  receive  funds  or  property  from  any  other  person  or  from  any 
incorporated  body,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  practical  co-operation  of  the  American  Printing-House  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Patten.  — I would  ask  if  it  is  understood  that  this 
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mittee  shall  have  power  to  have  books  printed  before  we  meet 
again.  I would  like  to  know  definitely  about  that. 

Mr.  Wait.  — This  committee,  as  I understand  it  (and  I believe 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Business  Committee),  will  be  a 
committee  to  consult  with  Mr.  Buggies  with  regard  to  publishing; 
to  hear  what  the  American  Printing-House  have  done;  to  take 
what  they  have  done,  transmit  it  to  the  several  institutions,  and 
get  a vote  of  the  several  institutions  upon  it,  ay  or  no,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  proposed ; to  inform  Mr.  Buggies 
thereof,  and,  if  the  vote  is  favorable  to  it,  to  ask  Mr.  Buggies  to 
proceed,  with  such  degree  of  caution,  of  course,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  orders  of  the  different  institutions ; if  he  has  apparatus  of 
any  kind,  to  put  that  into  the  hands  of  the  institutions,  get  a vote 
of  the  institutions,  and  report  the  result  to  Mr.  Buggies;  and  in 
that  way  bring  the  work  he  has  iu  view  to  a focus,  and  give  the 
institutions  the  benefit  of  what  he  is  doing;  and,  if  he  has  any 
funds  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  legally  to  receive  and  hold  those  funds,  or 
property  of  any  kind;  and  do  anything  which  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  his  purposes  to  a practical  result  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  of  the  country;  and  also,  with  reference  to  the  American 
Printing-House,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  I do  not 
know  that  the  committee  would  have  authority  to  give  an  order 
for  books,  because  we  are  not  the  Association : but  we  can  find 
out  what  the  Printing-House  propose  to  do;  and  if  they  have  any 
thing  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  desire  to  work 
with  Mr.  Buggies,  the  committee  will  afford  a medium  through 
which  they  may  work,  and  work  together,  and  not  work  in  contra- 
riety to  each  other.  The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  bring  both 
of  these  interests  to  bear  at  once  practically  if  possible,  and  give 
the  blind  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I might  add,  under  the  control  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  committee. 

Mr.  Wait.  — It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  com- 
mittee can  order  no  books,  unless  they  expect  to  pay  for  them 
themselves.  They  cannot  order  any  books  for  which  this  Associa- 
tion or  the  institutions  can  possibly  be  held  responsible.  They 
can  only  ascertain  what  persons  propose  to  do,  get  their  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  various  superintendents,  get  a vote  as  to  the 
practicability  of  what  is  offered  ; and  then,  if  Mi-.  Buggies  should 
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see  fit  to  print  in  Choctaw,  and  a majority  of  the  institutions  say 
that  is  what  they  want,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  him  go  on 
and  print  in  that  way.  We  expect,  of  course,  that  he  will  do  good 
work. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  the  Kentucky  Institution.  — In  refer- 
ence to  the  American  Printing-House  for  the  Blind,  I desire  to 
say  that  the  trustees  of  that  institution  directed  me  to  state  to  the 
meeting  that  they  wish  to  place  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  this  Association;  that  they  desire  to  form  a partner- 
ship, as  it  were,  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  are  all  working,  in 
which  you  should  furnish  the  influence,  and  they  should  furnish  the 
capital  to  the  extent  of  their  treasury.  They  are  single-minded 
in  the  matter : of  course  I need  not  say  that  to  you.  It  was 
their  intention  to  make  a proposition  for  a united  effort  for  Con- 
gressional aid.  It  was  also  their  intention  to  propose  to  you  that 
you  should  elect  five  additional  trustees  from  your  number  to 
direct  their  operations ; that  no  book  should  be  printed  except  such 
as  you  should  recommend.  But  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  all 
these  matters.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Chapin,  they  concluded 
simply  to  ask  of  you  a list  of  books  from  which  you  would  like  to 
have  us  select.  We  have  money  given  to  us  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  which  we  must  use,  which  we  are  bound  to  use.  We 
have  had  help  also  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  from  other 
States.  The  main  cost  in  printing  a book  is  in  setting  up  the  type. 
We  have  to  set  up  one  book,  at  least,  because  we  are  bound  to  use 
the  money  which  has  been  given  us  for  that  purpose ; and  we  wish 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  proposition  is,  simply,  that 
you  should  furnish  us  with  a list  of  text-books  on  which  we  may 
go  to  work  at  once,  because  we  are  ready  to  commence  operations. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Business  Committee  were  adopted. 

Mi'.  Wait  also  reported  back  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr 
Parker  in  relation  to  discipline,  and  moved  that  half  an  hour  be 
devoted  to  its  discussion.  Carried. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Mr.  Parker.  — I would  say  a word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  resolution. 
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I found,  on  taking  charge  of  the  Kansas  Institution,  that  there 
was,  very  properly,  great  sympathy  for  the  blind,  — a foot  which  I 
knew  in  general  before,  but  did  not  fully  appreciate.  I found, 
however,  that  that  sympathy  had,  in  many  respects,  become  mor- 
bid, and  that  it  affected  more  particularly  the  discipline  which  we 
should  administer  in  the  institution.  I found  that  there  was  a 
settled  dislike  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  public  to  the  infliction 
of  punishment  on  the  pupils;  and  I asked  my  board  of  trustees 
what  punishment  Ave  should  mete  out  to  refractory  pupils  if  we 
had  them.  They  hardly  kneAV  what  answer  to  make.  Some 
thought  Ave  might  shut  a pupil  up  in  a room  ! I have  understood 
that  in  some  institutions  they  send  them  to  bed,  and  in  others 
deprive  them  of  their  dinner.  I asked  one  of  our  trustees,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  this  matter,  if  it  Avould  do  to  deprive 
them  of  their  meals.  He  thought  not;  and  the  question  occurred 
to  me  seriously,  What  shall  Ave  do  with  them?  How  can  Ave  dis- 
cipline them  ? How  can  Ave  control  a pupil?  Suppose  I have  a 
refractory  pupil  avIio  will  not  do  Avhat  I Avant  him  to  do.  I see  in 
that  pupil  something  good  ; there  is  a germ  there;  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  developed  into  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
for  I find  that  some  of  the  girls  are  the  hardest  to  get  on  Avith. 
Now,  Avhat  shall  I do  ? Here  is  a practical  question.  The  school 
has  commenced ; and  there  is  a pupil  who  will  not  obey  the 
superintendent,  the  matron,  or  the  teachers.  What  shall  I do  ? 
Shall  I expel  that  pupil,  and  send  him  home,  or  send  him  to  bed, 
or  deprive  him  of  a meal? 

I have  taken  this  view  in  my  own  mind,  and  I have  carried  it 
out  in  the  discipline  which  I have  administered,  — that  I shall 
employ  all  the  discipline  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  insubor- 
dination or  crime,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  the  institution; 
that  I shall  employ  every  means  to  discipline  a pupil  that  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  that  pupil  into  manhood  or  womanhood:  and 
I believe  that  is  the  true  position. 

Question. — What  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Parker.  — Well,  that  is  a matter  for  private  judgment. 
Whatever  the  superintendent  shall  determine,  if  it  be  corporal 
punishment,  administer  it.  I had  a boy  with  Avhom  I had  had 
trouble,  Avhose  father  and  mother  took  his  part,  and  made  con- 
siderable difficulty.  I found  it  was  necessary  to  punish  the  boy, 
and  I shook  him  up  pretty  well  one  day.  He  wrote  home  to  his 
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father;  and  his  father,  instead  of  writing  to  the  hoy,  as  I supposed 
he  would,  wrote  to  me.  I wrote  back,  explaining  the  whole  mat- 
ter. I told  him  how  it  was,  and  said,  “ If  you  want  to  take  the 
boy  out  of  school,  do  so.  lie  has  made  us  a great  deal  of  trouble  ; 
but,  if  he  is  to  remain  in  the  school,  he  must  be  under  the  disci- 
pline and  control  of  the  school.”  The  father  at  once  coincided  ; 
said  that  was  riirht : he  did  not  want  to  take  him  out  of  school; 
he  wanted  him  to  remain.  He  told  me  to  explain  it  to  the  boy.  I 
called  the  boy  to  the  office,  and  read  the  letters,  and  he  was  sub- 
dued at  once  ; wept  freely  ; told  me  he  was  very  sorry  ; and  I had  a 
talk  with  him  then  that  went  to  his  heart.  I told  him  what  a life 
he  had  been  leading;  that  his  best  friends  were  the  superintend- 
ent, the  matron,  and  the  teachers ; that  they  had  suffered  a great 
deal  for  him,  but  were  willing  to  labor  and  pray  for  him,  and  help 
him  on.  He  said  he  knew  it ; that  he  had  been  a bad  boy  ; and 
turned  right  round,  and  has  been  a very  good  boy  since. 

I think  there  should  be  no  morbid  sympathy  in  such  cases.  I 
think  we  should  treat  blind  pupils,  mutatis  mutandis  (I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  it  any  better  than  that),  as  we  would  seeing 
pupils;  that  we  should  not  regard  this  morbid  sympathy  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupils;  that  the  development  of  the  boy’s  man- 
hood and  the  girl’s  womanhood  which  is  latent  in  the  pupil  should 
be  the  controlling  motive  in  the  superintendent  and  in  the  teacher, 
and  that  that  should  be  developed  at  all  hazards;  that  we  should 
use  all  the  means  necessary  to  develop  this  character  in  the  pupil: 
and  I believe  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man  will  justify  us 
in  doing  so.  I think  this  Association  ought  to  take  a position 
on  this  matter ; that  some  expression  should  go  forth  from  this 
body  of  educators  that  should  in  some  way  educate  the  people  to 
a different  stand-point,  that  we  may  go  forward  with  our  institu- 
tions without  this  constant  blocking  of  the  wheels,  and  constant 
interference  with  the  course  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Notes.  — If  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  law-abiding 
citizens,  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  in  our  schools,  and 
especially  in  these  institutions, — Tor  they  are  little  communities  by 
themselves,  — law-abiding  children.  I consider,  that  in  a little  com- 
munity like  an  institution  of  this  sort,  where  these  children  are 
assembled,  usually  under  the  management  of  one  superintendent 
or  one  general  manager,  we  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
developing  good  citizens  when  we  carry  out  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline as  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 
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There  are  three  or  four  branches  of  this  subject  which  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider.  Accepting  the  principle 
that  “order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  order  must  be  preserved  in 
every  such  little  community.  Now,  in  maintaining  order  and  dis- 
cipline, there  must  be  rules.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  wisdom 
of  every  manager  or  superintendent  is  manifested  in  making  just 
as  few  laws  or  regulations  as  possible.  I have  sometimes  seen  in- 
stances where  directors,  intending  to  do  a good  thing,  intending 
to  co-operate  with  the  head  of  the  institution,  have  erred,  in  my 
judgment,  by  making  a long  list  of  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  the  household.  I question  the  usefulness  of  such 
minute  details. 

Now,  the  question  is,  having  prescribed  certain  rules,  shall  the 
superintendent  be  the  individual  to  see  that  those  rules  are  carried 
out,  and  inflict  punishment,  whatever  that  punishment  may  be?  or 
shall  he  delegate  the  authority  to  the  teachers,  so  far  as  they  may 
have  the  control  of  the  children  in  the  schoolroom  during  the 
hours  of  school  ? Or,  if  they  are  on  duty  during  the  hours  of  recre- 
ation and  play,  shall  they  be  the  individuals  to  see  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  properly  observed  ? Or,  if  they  are  not  to 
do  that,  how  much  authority,  if  any,  shall  be  delegated  to  the 
teachers?  This  is*  a question  of  considerable  importance.  I 
know  of  some  instances  where  teachers  have  not  .always  shown 
good  judgment  in  such  matters.  Shall  the  matter  of  discipline  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent?  or  to  what  extent 
may  he  transfer  his  authority  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
institution  ? 

Another  question  is,  Shall  it  be  always  understood  in  these 
institutions  practically,  so  to  speak,  that  Solomon  made  a mistake 
in  enjoining  the  use  of  the  rod  when  he  said,  “ Spare  the  rod, 
and  spoil  the  child”?  In  other  words,  shall  corporal  punishment 
be  known  to  be  entirely  ignored  in  institutions  of  this  kind? 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution  shall  have  power  to 
expel  a pupil,  or  simply  to  temporarily  suspend?  or  shall  such 
authority  rest  solely  in  the  board  of  directors  ? This  is  a ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance. 

Then  here  is  another  question  : If  the  superintendent  is  to  be 
permitted  to  use  the  rod,  shall  any  one  else  use  it?  I have  known 
of  instances  where  difficulty  has  arisen  on  this  point.  I should  be 
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very  glad  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  experience 
would  throw  a little  light  on  this  subject  in  its  different  bearings. 
How  far  shall  we  carry  discipline  ? And,  when  we  consider  that 
question,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  most  of  the  States,  there 
is  only  one  school  for  the  education  of  these  children;  and,  if  a 
pupil  is  dismissed  or  expelled  from  an  institution,  in  all  probability 
that  puts  an  end  to  his  education  so  far  as  an  institution  is  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  afford  to  hazard  the  good  order  and  success 
of  an  institution  by  the  presence  of  one  evil-disposed  person ; and 
yet  I should  with  great  reluctance  shut  out  a pupil  entirely  from 
the  institution,  or  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors  to  do  so. 
I should  feel  that  I was  deciding  the  matter  of  his  education  at 
once  in  a summary  manner. 

I throw  out  these  suggestions  as  points  of  vital  importance,  in 
the  settlement  of  which  I have  no  doubt  those  present  who  are 
wiser  and  have  had  more  experience  than  myself  can  render  sub- 
stantial assistance  by  suggesting  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I do  not  wish  to  occupy  more  than  a 
moment.  I thought  the  practice  of  the  different  institutions,  if  it 
were  mentioned,  might  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
meet  Mr.  Noyes’s  views. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  rules,  I will  say,  that,  with  some 
thirty  years’  experience  in  the  conduct  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
I never  wrote  a rule  in  my  life,  and  never  expect  to  write  one,  for 
the  guidance  of  pupils.  My  rule  with  them,  and  the  principle 
which  I try  to  inculcate,  is,  to  ask  themselves  the  question  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  what  would  probably  meet  the  views  of  the 
superintendents  and  officers  in  each  particular  case. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  wre  have  a 
by-law  at  our  institution,  which  says,  in  substance,  that  no  corporal 
punishment  shall  be  administered  by  any  teacher ; but  all  cases 
requiring  more  than  ordinary  reproof  shall  be  referred  to  the  super- 
intendent. I have  resorted  to  corporal  punishment  in  some  few 
instances,  — perhaps  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  a year;  and,  in  a very 
few  special  cases,  have  delegated  the  authority  to  administer  it 
to  some  assistant  officer.  That  is  our  practice,  and  the  theory  in 
our  institution. 

Mr.  Foster.  — In  regard  to  my  own  institution,  when  I took 
charge  of  it,  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  pupils  that  they  ran 
the  institution  so  far  as  good  order  and  discipline  were  concerned. 
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In  fact,  on  one  occasion,  my  predecessor  had  a knife  drawn  on  him 
by  a pupil  of  the  institution,  and  on  another  occasion  he  had  his 
coat  torn  from  his  back.  lie  permitted  these  things  because  the 
public  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  disciplining  a poor  blind  child. 
Wh  en  I commenced  teaching  in  seeing  schools,  I made  it  a rule 
that  I was  to  control  the  school  in  every  respect.  I am  a firm 
advocate  of  moral  suasion;  I am  a firm  advocate,  also,  of  physical 
suasion.  About  three  months  after  I took  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion, my  assistant  teacher  was  dragged  from  his  bed  at  night  down 
one  flight  of  of  stairs,  and  half  way  down  another,  when  the  super- 
intendent appeared  on  the  scene.  I succeeded  in  driving  four 
young  men  away  from  the  assistant  teacher,  and  assisted  them  in 
going  to  their  rooms,  — some  hurriedly,  and  some  otherwise.  The 
next  morning  I called  them  up,  and  investigated  the  matter.  I 
asked  them  if  they  supposed  that  they  could  take  the  teacher  from 
the  house,  and  put  him  under  the  pump,  without  arousing  the 
superintendent.  The  reply  was,  “If  the  superintendent  came  out, 
we  thought  we  would  serve  him  the  same.”  — “Very  well,”  I said; 
“ the  superintendent  must  reduce  the  force  of  this  institution;” 
and  I immediately  expelled  the  leader,  and  suspended  the  other 
three.  They  went  to  the  board  of  trustees  ; and  the  president  of 
the  board  told  them,  “Whatever  Mr.  Foster  has  done  must  stand 
until  we  meet.”  When  the  board  met,  I reported  my  action  ; and 
it  stood.  That  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  case  of  insubordination 
that  we  have  had  for  six  years. 

Our  institution  is  conducted  with  the  public-school  policy  of  the 
State;  and  I know  of  no  rules  that  are  required  in  my  own  institu- 
tion that  would  not  be  required  in  any  public  school  in  the  State. 
Oar  constitution,  under  the  article  “Of  Education,”  declares  that 
the  legislature  shall  provide  means  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State;,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that,  we  report  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools.  My  plan  has  been  to  pur- 
sue just  the  same  course  of  discipline  that  I would  pursue  if  every 
scholar  could  see  as  well  as  I can  myself.  I know  of  no  reason 
why  I should  make  any  distinction.  I am  sure,  that,  if  our  own 
honorable  Vice-President  should  attack  me  now,  I should  not  con- 
sider, that,  because  he  had  lost  his  sight,  I was  obliged  to  take 
whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  me  : I should  defend  myself  as 
far  as  possible.  I think  that  we  should  make  our  rules,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  resolution  offered  yesterday,  conform  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  rules  of  schools  for  the  seeing. 
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Mr.  Babcock.  — I am  a teacher  in  one  of  the  larger  institutions 
of  this  country;  and  I can  better  tell  what  has  been  done  than 
what  should  be  done. 

In  our  school  we  depend  upon  moral  suasion  entirely : we  have 
no  corporal  punishment.  We  never  lock  up  a pupil;  never  de- 
prive a pupil  of  a meal : but  we  depend  upon  influences  that  we 
bring  to  bear  'upon  them  every  day.  We  have  a system  of 
records,  by  which  every  misdemeanor  of  a scholar  is  reported.  If 
a scholar  is  late,  or  commits  any  impropriety,  that  matter  is 
reported : and  every  morning  the  record  of  the  previous  day  is 
read  in  chapel  before  the  whole  school,  teachers  and  pupils;  and 
every  scholar  knows  every  charge  that  there  is  against  him  for 
misconduct  on  the  previous  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
records  are  gathered  together,  and  the  result  of  the  week’s  labor  is 
read,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  at  the  end  of  the  week  just 
how  his  case  stands.  If  he  has  had  three  reports,  he  is  told  that 
he  cannot  have  his  holiday  on  Saturday  with  the  rest  in  the 
streets.  If  he  has  five  or  more  reports  for  tardiness  or  misde- 
meanors of  any  kind,  he  may  be  deprived  of  a part  of  his  play- 
time about  the  house,  and  required  to  sit  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the 
doors  open  : he  is  never  locked  up.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
records  are  read  again.  The  scholars  are  all  anxious  to  have  a 
good  record ; and  we  depend  more  upon  these  records  for  influen- 
cing the  scholars  than  upon  any  other  one  thing. 

No  scholar  has  been  expelled  from  our  school  for  very  many 
years;  and,  for  five  years  past  at  least,  no  scholar  has  been  dis- 
missed except  one,  whose  deportment  was  such  that  it  was 
thought  not  best  for  the  school  that  he  should  continue  with  us 
any  longer,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Stuutkvant.  — -Does  not  the  simple-minded  boy  get  a 
worse  record  than  the  sharp  rogue? 

Mr.  Babcock.  — That  may  be  so  sometimes;  but  that  is  not  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Notes.  — Is  it  understood  in  the  institution  that  corporal 
punishment  is  never  resorted  to  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  — Yes,  sir;  distinctly  so.  Every  scholar  under- 
stands that  there  is  no  corporal  punishment.  No  scholar  fear-s 
any  harm  to  his  person : he  has  no  fear  of  being  locked  up  or 
deprived  of  his  meals : he  only  fears  that  he  shall  meet  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  and  perhaps  of  his 
16 
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parents;  for,  if  he  persists  in  his  objectionable  course,  his  parents 
may  be  notified  by  letter ; and,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  sum- 
ming-up is  sent  to  his  parents. 

Mr.  Parker.  — Suppose  you  had  a refractory  pupil,  and  this 
would  not  subdue  him  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.—  We  should  invite  that  boy  to  go  home  and  stay 
until  he  could  come  back  and  conduct  himself  properly.  We 
have  had  such  cases,  where  we  thought  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  required  that  a child  should  be  sent  home:  and  the 
superintendent  gave  him  a letter  to  his  parents,  stating  that  the 
boy  was  not  as  attentive  to  his  studies  as  he  should  be,  or  was  not 
as  respectful  to  his  teachers  as  lie  should  be;  that  he  had  been 
warned  and  admonished,  but  his  conduct  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  he  must  remain  at  home  until  he  could  come  back  and 
conduct  himself  with  propriety.  In  some  cases,  the  scholar  has 
come  back  before  sunset.  The  parents  of  our  scholars  visit  them 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  the  parents  of  scholars  at  other 
institutions,  and  we  try  to  keep  them  apprised  of  the  progress 
their  children  may  be  making;  and,  if  a child  is  going  in  any 
direction  he  ought  not  to,  the  parents  are  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I will  state,  in  reference  to  the  reports  to  which 
Mr.  Babcock  has  referred,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a nicely- 
printed  blank  is  filled  up,  showing  the  standing  of  the  scholar  in 
deportment  as  well  as  scholarship,  which  is  transmitted  to  his 
parents  by  mail,  and  they  are  notified  of  the  fact  otherwise,  and 
their  attention  called  to  it.  When  this  plan  was  first  introduced, 
not  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  reports;  but,  the  next  year, 
some  had  preserved  the  certificates,  and  there  was  more  interest 
and  this  summer  I withheld  the  certificates  a short  time,  to  see  if 
there  would  be  any  inquiry  for  them';  and  very  shortly  the  gates 
of  the  institution  were  besieged  by  the  pupils  and  others,  and  I 
received  a great  many  letters  wanting  to  know  where  those 
certificates  were. 

Mr.  Little.  — There  is  one  respect  in  which  I think  a city 
institution  has  an  advantage  over  any  other  institution  in  regard 
to  one  mode  of  discipline.  If  Mr.  Babcock  or  Mr.  Wait  sends  a 
scholar  home,  he  has  but  a short  distance  to  go.  If  it  was  in  my 
institution,  or  that  of  Mr.  Noyes,  where  the  scholar  would  have 
several  hundred  miles  to  go  before  he  reached  his  home,  it  could 
not  be  done  so  readily.  We  have  occasionally  found  a case  where 
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a boy  (I  do  not  recollect  any  such  case  with  a girl)  was  not  dis- 
posed to  apply  himself  to  study,  or  perhaps  was  in  some  way 
irregular  or  disorderly;  and  advice,  warning,  or  reproof,  did  not 
seem  to  reach  the  case,  and  we  have  suspended  the  scholar 
entirely  from  any  school-exercises.  He  should  go  to  bed  with  the 
rest;  he  should  get  up  with  the  rest;  he  should  go  to  meals 
and  prayers  with  the  rest : but  he  should  not  go  to  class  with 
the  rest;  he  should  not  go  to  practise  his  music  with  the  rest; 
he  should  not  go  to  the  shop  and  work  with  the  rest ; in  short, 
he  should  be  an  idle  member  of  society.  It  works  very  effec- 
tively ; for  let  a boy  know  for  one  day,  or  two  days,  that  his  com- 
panions are  going  to  their  work,  and  are  interested  in  it,  and  he 
not  permitted  to  go  into  the  schoolroom  or  shop  and  take  part  in 
their  occupations,  he  naturally  gets  tired  of  it  pretty  soon,  and  is 
anxious  to  get  back. 

Mr.  CatJB.ciiiiA.N'.  — If  Mr.  Little  will  excuse  me,  I would  like 
to  say  that  I have  tried  that  plan  myself  a great  many  times,  and 
have  never  failed  to  bring  a pupil  to  terms. 

Mr.  Babcock.  — That  is  often  resorted  to  in  our  school,  and  with 
the  best  success,  but  merely  for  idleness. 

Mr.  Little.  — We  think,  that  in  that  way,  by  giving  them  an 
abundance  of  idleness,  they  get  pretty  well  satisfied  with  it. 

As  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  I should  be  unwilling 
to  have  my  scholars  understand  that  in  no  case  would  I inflict 
corporal  punishment.  I think  the  occasions  for  it  would  be  much 
more  numerous  if  the  scholars  understood  that  it  would  never  be 
resorted  to  than  they  are  when  they  understand  that  the  super- 
intendent stands  ready  to  perform  that  duty  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  commonly  does  become 
necessary  once  or  twice ; and  if  proper  judgment  is  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  (I  should  be  unwilling  to  delegate 
the  authority  to  anybody  else,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a particular  case), 
if  the  scholar  understands  that  it  is  not  done  in  a passion,  that 
nothing  is  done  with  a desire  to  harm  him,  so  that  his  self-respect 
is  not  wounded,  I think  the  effect  will  be  good.  The  exercise  of 
a sound  judgment  is  necessary  : for  I very  often  find,  that,  when  a 
boy  reaches  a certain  age,  he  feels  insulted  by  a blow;  and  after 
that  time  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  inflict  corporal  punishment, 
except  in  such  cases  as  Mr.  Foster  mentioned,  which  I do  not  call 
insubordination.  The  case  he  spoke  of  was  a case  of  assault  and 
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battery.  If  a man  commits  an  assault  and  battery  upon  another, 
I think  the  case  is  a little  different  from  a question  of  school  dis- 
cipline. With  girls  too,  of  course,  the  same  would  bo  true.  A 
blow  to  a girl  is  an  insult  at  a much  earlier  age  than  to  a boy,  and 
of  course  she  feels  it  accordingly.  Punishment  should  never  be 
inflicted  so  that  the  scholar  feels  insulted.  That  is  not  punish- 
ment; it  is  not  discipline  ; it  does  not  produce  any  of  the  effects 
of  discipline.  A blow  should  never  be  inflicted  upon  any  person 
who  would  feel  it  as  an  insult.  Of  course  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment is  required  to  know  when  it  ceases  to  be  punishment  and 
becomes  insult. 

I wish  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  having  as 
few  rules  as  possible.  There  must  be  some.  I tell  my  scholars 
that  there  must  be  some  rules  for  the  sake  of  having  things  done 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  order.  We  must  have  rules 
about  the  places  to  go  to,  the  times  of  going,  &c.,  not  because  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  these  things  at  some  other  time  or  in  some 
other  place,  but  because  we  must  have  some  system  about  it.  But, 
in  regard  to  matters  of  conduct,  we  can  generally  train  them  to  do 
right;  and,  if  they  have  gone  wrong  unintentionally,  we  can  in- 
struct them.  If  they  know  they  have  gone  wrong,  then  they  ex- 
pect to  be  disciplined  for  it. 

The  time  having  expired  to  which  the  discussion  was  limited,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  extended  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  W ilkixsox.  — Have  any  of  the  superintendents  tried  send- 
ing pupils  to  bed  ? At  the  school  where  I prepared  for  college,  if 
a scholar  was  guilty  of  any  unusual  delinquency,  he  was  sent  to 
bed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I took  the  hint  from,  there  ; and, 
when  I took  charge  of  the  institution  in  California,  I introduced 
that  mode  of  punishment,  and  have  kept  it  up  for  seven  years  as 
occasion  required.  I do  not  have  to  do  it  very  often  ; but  it  is  the 
most  effectual  punishment  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  does  not  look 
so  at  first:  it  seems  a very  nice  thing.  Young  girls  are  rather  dif- 
ficult to  manage  in  the  way  of  punishment.  I never  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  with  them  whenever  any  punishment  was  necessary. 
One  day  there  had  been  some  little  delinquency  among  quite  a 
number;  and  I told  them,  that,  immediately  after  school-hours  in 
the  afternoon,  they  might  all  retire  to  their  beds.  They  all 
laughed  : they  thought  that  would  be  very  nice  : “ Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  punishment.”  I told  them  I was  very  glad 
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to  please  them,  because,  whenever  I could  combine  punishment 
and  pleasure,  I was  glad  to  do  it.  They  were  all  very  much 
pleased;  and,  immediately  after  school,  they  went  to  bed,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  sleep.  But,  about  the  time  the  rest  went  to  bed, 
they  were  ready  to  get  up:  but  they  had  to  lie  all  night;  and,  as 
they  had  had  their  sleep,  it  was  probably  the  longest  night  they 
had  ever  experienced.  The  next  morning  I asked  them  how  they 
liked  their  punishment;  and  they  said,  “ Any  thing  but  being  sent 
to  bed  ! ” That  is  the  most  effective  punishment  I have  been  able 
to  devise.  Let  a boy  be  sent  to  bed  on  Saturday  afternoon  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  go  out  to  play,  and  he  will  be  pretty  likely  to 
be  correct  in  his  deportment  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Kxapp.  — I know  a punishment  more  severe  than  that  in 
institutions  where, boys  and  girls  are  together;  and  that  is,  when  a 
boy  is  delinquent,  not  to  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  girls  (laughter). 
I have  tried  that;  and  it  brings  a boy  to  time  more  quickly  than 
any  thing  else  I ever  tried. 

Mr.  Wait. — In  the  administration  of  punishment,  there  are 
three  points,  which,  I think,  it  is  always  well  for  teachers  to  takp 
into  consideration.  The  pupil  has  regard  to  them : and  conse- 
quently we  ought  to  have;  first,  the  certainty  of  discipline  of  some 
kind  in  case  of  very  gross  insubordination  ; secondly,  the  continu- 
ance of  it;  and,  lastly,  the  severity  of  it.  And  I consider  the  last  of 
the  least  consequence.  If  it  is  certain , and  certain  to  be  continued, 
mildly,  quietly,  dispassionately,  but  most  persistently,  all  the  time, 
even  though  it  is  the  simplest  thing,  the  pupil  finds  that  he  cannot 
avoid  it,  that  it  follows  him  like  a shadow,  and  he  will  soon  feel 
that  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  that  load.  This  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, in  my  opinion,  than  severity ; and  I always  have  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  Toxilinsox.  — I rise  to  ask  a question  rather  than  to  give 
any  information  on  this  subject.  There  are  cases  that  are  very 
difficult  to  manage.  For  instance,  I have  one  little  boy,  who,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  me,  is  morally  depraved.  I never  have  found 
any  method  of  punishment  that  is  really  effective  with  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  I have  in  the  institution;  but  the 
effect  of  any  punishment  I inflict  upon  him  will  not  last  over  two 
days.  I wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what  I can  do  that  will  be 
effective.  I am  a believer  in  blood  ; and  I believe  that  boy  has 
some  bad  blood  in  him.  Ilis  mother  is  a good  woman  ; but  his  father 
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is  a very  bad  man  indeed,  and  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  exactly.  I have  tried  every  thing  I could  think  of  to  cure 
the  boy,  and  never  have  found  any  thing  effective  yet.  I am  of 
the  opinion,  honestly,  that  there  is  no  way  to  reach  such  a person 
as  that  except  by  converting  him,  — making  a Christian  of  him. 
Unless  the  Christian  religion  will  act  upon  such  a person,  I know 
of  no  other  way  to  convert  him. 

Mr.  Chafin'.  — As  we  are  stating  our  experience  in  this  matter, 
I will  state  the  rule  we  adopt. 

Our  mildest  form  of  punishment  is  a system  of  marking;  the 
highest,  or  maximum,  being  100  for  deportment,  and  100  for  the 
highest  class-mark.  This  register  is  kept  in  the  public  office ; all 
the  teachers  have  access  to  it;  and,  if  there  is  any  delinquency  or 
neglect  in  recitation,  a record  is  made  of  it  on  this  book.  These 
marks  are  read  every  record-day,  immediately  after  service,  in  the 
public  room;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  these  marks  are  reported  to  me.  The  standing  of  every 
pupil  in  the  house  is  reported  to  me  on  a large  sheet  of  paper. 
These  sheets  are  placed  before  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and 
they  lie  on  the  Managers’  table  at  their  meeting.  Public  notice  in 
this  way  is  considered  a pretty  severe  punishment,  mild  as  it  may 
seem,  especially  by  those  of  sensitive  mindg.  Boys  are  very  differ- 
ent in  this  respect.  Forty  marks  would  not  affect  some  boys  so 
much  as  perhaps  one  or  two  marks  would  affect  others.  The  girls 
are  very  sensitive  on  this  subject:  they  behave  remarkably  well. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  I read  these  marks  over,  adding 
what  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  any  delinquencies ; and  I take  that 
occasion  to  give  public  reprimands  to  those  who  stand  low,  and 
point  out  the  obvious  necessity  of  duty  to  the  delinquents. 

We  have  no  corporal  punishment:  in  fact,  our  Board  of  Mana- 
gers are  very  much  opposed  to  any  system  of  corporal  punishment. 
It  has  been  passed  upon  in  the  Board- of  Instruction,  which  has 
embraced  some  men  rather  distinguished  in  matters  of  discipline, 
such  as  Dr.  Dunglison  and  others.  Judge  King  made  the  remark 
once,  in  discussing  this  matter,  “A  blind  boy  should  never  be  struck ;” 
and  it  seemed  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  members. 
Accordingly,  corporal  punishment,  although  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den by  the  rules,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  punishments.  In 
addition  to  the  marks  and  reprimands,  public  or  private,  the’punish- 
meuts  are,  suspension  for  a limited  time,  and  separate  confinement. 
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The  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  severe  punishment  we 
administer,  is  the  lock-up.  We  have  a lock-up,  about  eight  feet 
wide  by  ten  long,  well  ventilated;  and  when  a boy  is  incorrigible, 
when  a boy  continues  to  misbehave,  and  the  case  warrants  it,  I 
place  him  there  for  half  a day,  it  may  be.  If  it  is  a very  grave 
offence,  I keep  him  there  all  day,  and  give  him  bread  and  water  for 
his  dinner.  I never  deprive  a pupil  of  his  meal : I do  not  think 
that  a proper  punishment. 

I also  use  some  of  the  punishments  that  have  been  named  here. 
For  instance,  when  a pupil  neglects  his  music-lesson,  or  is  troublesome 
in  any  way,  or  disrespectful  to  his  teacher,  I deprive  him  of  his  music 
lesson  and  practice;  and  this  deprivation  is  a very  severe  punishment 
to  those  who  love  their  music,  and  it  generally  has  a salutary 
effect.  In  the  case  of  other  classes,  I sometimes  suspend  a pupil ; 
do  not  permit  him  to  do  any  thing;  make  him  an  idler  about  the 
premises.  If  the  offence  is  still  more  heinous,  I suspend  him  for  a 
day  or  two ; do  not  allow  the  scholar  to  associate  with  the  other 
pupils,  or  to  go  in  to  any  lesson,  or  perform  any  duty  whatever, 
except  the  duty  of  attendance  at  prayers.  In  the  most  flagrant 
cases,  we  suspend  the  offender  for  an  indefinite  period,  — send  him 
home.  No  matter  what  the  distance  may  be,  we  send  him  home 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Perhaps  we  have  now  two  or  three 
suspended  for  the  term.  We  considered  their  influence  upon  the 
other  scholars  so  bad,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  break  up  the 
association;  and  I sent  them  home  for  a year.  The  time  has 
now  nearly  expired,  and  their  parents  are  pleading  for  their  re- 
turn. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  all  the  deportment-marks  and  the  class- 
marks  are  added,  and  the  average  for  the  ten  months  shown;  and, 
at  the  closing  exercises,  those  who  stand  at  100  are  commended 
and  honorably  mentioned  for  their  good  behavior  during  the  year. 
This,  of  course,  stimulates  their  pride,  and  leads  them  to  try  to  behave 
well.  Those  who  stand  high  in  their  classes  receive  appropriate 
premiums.  Sometimes  the  premium  is  a box,  the  New  Testament, 
or  some  book  worth  three  or  four  dollars,  and  so  on  ; the  premiums 
amounting,  in  all,  to  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
highest  premium  is  ten  dollars,  or  some  article  worth  that,  which 
the  scholar  may  choose.  This  is  called  the  “ Birch  Premium,”  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  former  Managers,  who  left  all  his  fortune  to  the 
institution.  There  are  usually  about  five  or  six,  who  stand  highest  on 
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the  list,  who  are  entitled  to  this  premium.  So  that  we  have  two 
modes  of  avoiding  misconduct,  — the  one,  an  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  honor,  and  their  aspiration  to  do  well;  the  other,  the  fear  of. dis- 
honor, and  dread  of  the  punishments  I have  named.  Silver  medals 
are  given  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  also  in  the  mechanical  department.  Those  who  have 
shown  themselves  most  skilful  or  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  mechanical  department  receive  medals  and  premiums  of 
some  value. 

Mr.  Foster.  — Have  these  modes  of  discipline  been  adopted 
because  the  pupils  had  lost  their  sight  ? or  would  you  follow  the 
same  mode  provided  you  were  superintending  a seeing  school? 

Mr.  Chapix. — Precisely.  I do  not  recognize  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness at  all ; and  I cheerfully  agree  that  these  institutions  should  be 
governed,  as  regards  discipline,  exactly  as  if  the  pupils  had  sight. 
We  make  no  allowances  on  account  of  any  morbid  sympathy.  I 
suppose  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  a blind  boy 
would  cause  more  outside  prejudice  than  if  he  were  a seeing  boy. 
I do  not  think  a boy  should  be  struck,  where  there  is  any  other 
mode  of  punishment.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
wile  range  of  punishment  without  resorting  to  blows. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Would  you  use  corporal  punishment  at  all  in  schools 
for  the  seeing  ? 

Mr.  Chapix. — I would  not  if  I had  a lock-up  to  put  a boy  in. 
We  have  found  that  the  most  effectual  of  all  our  punishments.  No 
matter  how  passionate  a boy  is:  put  him  into  the  lock-up  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  he  becomes  very  calm.  He  is  left  to  himself 
and  has  time  for  reflection. 

Mr.  Foster.  — Would  Mr.  Wrait  pursue  the  same  modes  of  dis- 
cipline in  a school  for  the  seeing  as  in  his  present  school? 

Mr.  Wait.  — I hardly  think  I should  like  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  discipline  or  training  or  moral  standing  of  scholars  because 
they  are  blind;  or  of  any  person,  whether  scholar  or  teacher  or 
otherwise.  My  view  has  always  been,  that  they  stand  upon  the 
same  plane ; and  every  one  is  to  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts 
in  every  case. 

Mr.  Parker.  — Take  such  a school  as  I have  in  Kansas,  with 
pupils  living  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
institution.  If  we  suspend  a pupil,  we  have  to  get  a pass  for  him 
to  go  home  (which  would  probably  require  a week  or  ten  days),  and 
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notify  the  parents,  and  get  a letter  from  them.  We  are  not  at 
work  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  we  could  send  him  home,  and 
have  him  come  back  before  sunset.  Would  it  not  be  better,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  punish  a pupil  in  some  cases,  than  to  sus- 
pend him  ? If  he  is  suspended,  he  goes  out ; and,  of  course,  there 
is  no  other  institution  to  which  he  can  go.  He  is  not  forming  char- 
acter, is  not  being  disciplined,  is  not  getting  instruction  : he  is 
growing  up  to  be  a useless  member  of  society,  and  oftentimes 
worse. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Do  you  mean  that  he  should  be  whipped  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  — Well,  I didn’t  say  whipped.  I would  use  what 
punishment  I thought  was  necessary.  I have  not  whipped  at  all.  I 
do  not  like  to  whip  a large  boy  or  girl.  I tried  to  punish  a large 
girl  in  school  one  day  ; and  I thought  I never  would  try  it  again. 
She  made  fun  of  me  ! 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  — Has  corporal  punishment  been  abolished  in 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos. — No,  sir:  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Wait.  — It  has  not  in  the  State  of  New  York:  there  is  no 
regulation  about  it.  I am  not  certain  as  to  how  it  stands  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  city.  The  question  has  been  agitated ; and 
I believe  it  has  been  settled  that  there  shall  be  no  whipping  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Wilkinsok. — I only  asked  the  question,  because  we  have 
passed  a resolution  that  the  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  same  as  that  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  I do  not  whip,  myself. 

Mr.  Babcock.  — I am  very  certain  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
city  of  New  York  that  scholars  shall  be  whipped. 

President  Lord  (Vice-President  Churchman  in  the  chair). — 
I feel  great  diffidence  in  speaking  on  this  subject.  My  views 
have  changed  from  year  to  year,  — perhaps  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  I think  vastly  less  of  it  than  I did  many  years  ago. 
I really  do  not  know  very  much  about  discipline.  I am  ac- 
customed, when  school  assembles,  to  allude,  the  first  time  we  meet 
for  prayers,  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  household,  — the 
hours  for  meals  and  for  retiring,  when  school  will  open,  and  other 
arrangements  of  that  kind.  I do  it,  expecting  that  every  person 
who  hears  me  is  going  to  do  in  regard  to  these  things  just  exactly 
what  I have  said  he  should  do ; that  the  bell  will  call  every 
17 
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pupil  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  just  as  it  calls  me  most 
assuredly  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  me,  and  just 
as  it  calls  every  teacher  to  his  or  her  duty.  When  I find  any 
person  transgressing  any  of  these  rules,  I ask  an  explanation,  and, 
as  a matter  of  course,  state  what  I think  proper;  and,  if  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  of  course  that  is  enough.  I might  go  on,  step  by  step, 
in  regard  to  a great  many  things;  but  it  would  take  more  time 
than  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  now. 

The  matter  of  punishment  I do  not  think  of  at  all : I mean,  it 
does  not  have  any  place  in  my  mind.  I have  taken  hold  of  the 
younger  scholars,  and  let  them  feel  that  there  was  power  in  my 
arm ; and  I do  not  think  any  one  ever  wished  to  be  taken  hold  of 
a second  time,  and  I did  not  intend  that  they  should  feel  other- 
wise than  that  it  was  not  best  for  them  to  give  occasion  to  be 
taken  hold  of  in  that  manner.  I have  seldom  had  occasion  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  that. 

In  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  I feel  that  that  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  the  father  and  mother.  Still  I believe  that  the  teacher 
may  rightfully  resort  to  it,  and  I have  used  it ; but  the  number  of 
times  I have  administered  it,  during  many  years,  might  almost  be 
counted  on  my  fingers.  I should  use  it  without  any  hesitation  in 
a case  where  I thought  it  was  called  for,  in  such  form  as  seemed 
to  me  proper.  This  is,  perhaps,  all  I need  to  say  on  that  subject, 
I would  use  no  undue  severity.  I have  rarely  found  that  any 
thing  more  was  needed  with  young  scholars  than  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  there  were  those  present  who  had  this  superior 
physical  power,  and  that  resistance  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  Foster. — Would  you  administer  corporal  punishment 
before  your  school,  or  in  your  private  room? 

Dr.  Lord. — Never  in  the  presence  of  anybody  else.  Any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  between  me  and  the  scholar : nobody  else 
knows  any  thing  about  it.  If  I have  occasion  to  talk  with  or 
reprove  a scholar,  scarcely  any  person  knows  it  except  the  scholar 
himself:  and,  if  a scholar  commits  a transgression  for  which  I 
wish  to  call  him  to  account,  I do  it  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible;  and,  if  he  manifests  a proper  spirit,  I assure  him,  with  his 
hand  in  mine,  that,  if  he  conducts  himself  properly  hereafter,  it  is 
buried  forever.  And  many  times  I would  rather  have  these 
things  occur  than  not.  I thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
scholar,  and  he  with  me,  and  we  are  acquainted  from  that  time 
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forward ; and  there  is  no  very  great  danger  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing occurring  between  us  when  we  are  acquainted.  I would 
speak  most  positively  on  that  point,  — that  the  more  quietly  these 
things  can  be  done,  the  better. 

Now,  with  regard  to  older  pupils,  adults  (for  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  this  class  of  persons)  : my  custom  is,  if  I see  any 
thing  out  of  the  way,  to  place  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
person  at  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  say,  “ I was  sorry  to  see 
that,”  or  “ I was  surprised  ; ” and  I generally  have  a confession  at 
once,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong,  and  au  expression  of 
sorrow  therefor,  not  always,  perhaps,  but  almost  universally. 

Then  in  regard  to  transgressions  of  a certain  character,  which  I 
need  not,  perhaps,  stop  to  specify  at  length,  I have  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  with  considerable  care.  Perhaps  things  are  done 
day  after  day  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  we  do  not  know  who 
is  the  guilty  one.  While  I do  not  consider  myself  a police-officer, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I regard  it  as  my  privilege  to  be  on  the 
watch  in  relation  to  such  matters;  and  I generally  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  who  the  person  is.  After  I am  satisfied  that  I know 
the  individual,  my  custom  has  been  to  approach  him  in  the  manner 
I have  described,  take  him  aside  in  the  quietest  way,  and  with  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  or  his  hand  in  mine,  ask  him,  “ Why  do  you 
do  thus  ? ” — “I  did  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm.”  I thus  have 
a confession  before  he  is  aware  that  any  accusation  lias  been  made. 
1 assume  the  thing,  and  generally  get  a confession  before  the 
person  has  any  opportunity  to  think.  I then  have  the  case  in  my 
own  hands. 

Permit  me  to  say  here,  if  it  seem  a digression,  that,  for  some  of 
the  first  years  of  my  connection  with  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter, I was  very  averse  to  receiving  adults  into  the  school,  because 
some  persons  whom  I had  admitted  were  so  unworthy,  or  had  so 
little  appreciation  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed.  For  some  years 
past  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  every  such 
person  in  the  office  before  he  enters  the  school,  or  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  any  person  in  the  house.  I say  to  him,  “ This 
school  is  established  primarily  for  young  blind  persons.  Have  you 
any  brothers  or  sisters  at  home?  ” — “Yes,  sir.”  Or  if  the  answer 
is  “No,”  — “Have  you  any  nephews  or  nieces  or  other  little 
friends  for  whom  you  have  a tender  regard  ? Is  there  any  little  boy 
or  girl  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lead  you  ? ” I ascertain  some 
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facts  in  regard  to  that.  Then  T say,  “ We  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys  of  about  such  an  age.  They  are  here  for  such  a purpose. 
They  are  my  children  ; and  I would  not  have  you  (if  it  is  a young 
man  to  whom  I am  talking)  use  an  improper,  a vulgar,  or  profane 
word,  or  one  you  would  not  like  to  hear  your  brother  or  sister,  or 
this  little  friend  to  whom  you  have  referred,  use  in  the  presence  of 
his  mother  or  best  friend,  for  any  consideration  whatsoever.”  I 
generally  meet  with  the  response,  “ I agree  with  you,  sir,  in  re- 
gard to  that.  I would  not  wish  to  do  it.”  I say  perhaps,  some- 
times, in  addition  to  that,  “ How  would  you  feel  if  anybody  should 
corrupt  these  little  friends,  or  exert  an  improper  influence  over 
them?”  and  they  express  their  feelings  frequently.  I say,  “I 
should  feel  exactly  so  in  regard  to  these  children  of  mine  if  you 
should  do  any  thing  that  you  know  I would  disapprove.”  I gener- 
ally get  such  an  assurance  as  I wish  ; and  at  times  I have  had  the 
admission  from  persons,  “ I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  profane 
language,  but  I will  endeavor  never  to  do  it  here,”  or  the  admission 
that  they  have  done  certain  other  things.  I endeavor  to  have  an 
understanding  with  the  older  pupils  before  they  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  1 said,  of  anybody  else. 

I am  accustomed  to  follow  this  up  in  this  way:  After  a person 
has  been  with  us  a little  time,  and  I have  seen  nothing  but  pro- 
priety of  deportment  and  correctness  in  all  respects,  I am  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  him,  “ I have  not  seen  the  first  thing  out  of  the 
way  since  you  entered  the  school,  and  hope  I never  shall.”  I 
generally  get  the  assurance  that  they  are  very  glad  to  know  that 
they  have  given  satisfaction  thus  far,  and  that  it 'will  be  their  aim 
to  continue  to  do  so  in  future.  I mean  to  establish  such  relations 
between  myself  and  all  who  come  under  my  charge,  that  I can 
speak  to  them  as  a father,  and  that  what  I say  shall  be  received  as 
from  a father ; and  that,  if  I have  occasion  to  reprove  them,  it  shall 
be  received  in  that  spirit,  and  the  reproof  be  effectual,  without  the 
necessity  of  going  farther  than  that. 

Mr.  Noyes.  — Allow  me  to  inquire  how  much  authority  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  you  delegate  to  your  teachers  and  subordi- 
nate officers. 

Dr.  Lord.  — In  our  institution  we  are  not  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  such  authority  whatsoever.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
administration  of  discipline  is  left  to  the  superintendent.  I hold 
the  teachers  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  correct 
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deportment  in  their  schoolrooms,  and  wherever  they  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  pupils;  and  should  justify  them  in  maintaining 
it,  and  in  speaking  with  the  same  authority  with  which  I would 
speak  myself.  I do  not  expect  them  to  go  beyond  that.  But  I 
always  regard  an  act  of  disrespect  to  a teacher,  or  inattention  to 
any  requirement  made  by  a teacher,  as  more  serious,  by  far,  that 
if  done  to  myself. 

Mr.  Patten.  — Do  you  allow  the  use  of  tobacco  in  your 
school  ? 

Dr.  Lord. — We  do  not  allow  it.  I do  not  say  it  is  not  used 
sometimes.  No  tobacco  can  be  smoked  in  or  about  the  institution 
where  it  can  be  seen  or  smelt;  but  persons  have  used  it  otherwise. 
In  school,  I have  never  prohibited  it  in  form;  but  I have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  entire  disuse  of  it  by  the  best  means  in  my 
power.  The  greater  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  it  before  they  entered  the  institution  have  not  used  it  in 
the  building  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Foster.  — This  is  quite  an  important  question  to  some  of 
us  at  the  West ; because  tobacco  is  raised  there  quite  extensively, 
and  sometimes  a scholar  will  come  to  the  institution  with  a pair 
of  socks  or  a carpet-bag  full  of  raw  tobacco. 

Dr.  Lord.  — This  is  a large  subject,  I am  very  well  aware,  and 
one  that  is  of  no  little  interest  in  these  institutions;  but  I should 
prefer  to  talk  privately  rather  than  publicly  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Churchman.  — I move  to  strike  out  the  words,  “ as  nearly 
as  practicable.”  That  seems  to  be  an  admission  that  this  discipline 
cannot  be  effected  in  the  same  way. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Chapin,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a suitable 
acknowledgment  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Association  at 
this  meeting,  reported  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  present  their  very  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
the  Director,  and  to  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  their  kind  and  generous  hospitality  during  the  sessions  of 
this  Convention.  The  members  desire  also  to  express  their  gratification  at 
the  evidences  of  good  care  and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  departments. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  he 
given  to  the  Director. 
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['Mr.  Tomlinson  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  was 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  tenders  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  several  railroads  and  transportation-companies  named,  for  favors 
and  passes  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Association  ; to  wit : — 

Michigan  Southern  and  Lake-Shore  Railroad. 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  “ 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  ' “ 

Raleigh  and  Gaston  “ 

Mobile  and  Ohio  “ 

Macon  and  Brunswick  “ 

Boston  and  Albany  “ 

Chicago,  Quincy,  and  Burlington  “ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  “ 

Stonington  Steamboat  Company. 


Mr.  Foster.  — I beg  leave  at  the  present  time  to  report  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  institution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  : — 


Missouri  Institution  foe  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  June  11,  1872. 

Resolvzd,  That  the  superintendent  of  this  institution  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  invite  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
to  hold  their  next  meeting  in  this  institution,  and  extend  the  courtesies  of 
the  institution  to  all  who  may  desire  to  attend. 

H R.  Foster, 

Supt.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Mo.  Inst,  for  Ed.  of  Blind. 


Mr.  Wait.  — I move  that  the  communication  be  received,  and 
printed  with  the  proceedings,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
returned  therefor.  Carried. 

Mr.  Wait.  — Inasmuch  as  the  Association  early  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New-York  State  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  to  hold  this  session  there,  and  as 
it  is  quite  certain,  at  least  in  my  mind,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind  of 
the  President,  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us  hold  our 
next  session  there,  I would  move  that  the  next  session  of  the  As- 
sociation be  held  at  the  New-York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1875,  the  time  to  be 
designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson  offered  the  following  as  a substitute  : — 

Resolved,  That,  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  the 
year  1875  at  the  New-York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  ; provided 
that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  change  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  should  it  he  deemed  expedient. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Little,  1874  was  substituted  for  1875;  and 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  passed. 

Mr.  Wait.  — I move  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  his  attention  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations.  Carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon. — I think  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Secretaries,  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  a great  deal  of  Jiard  work,  and  labored  late  at 
night,  “ in  season  and  out  of  season,”  in  our  behalf.  I therefore 
move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  to  them  for  the 
arduous  labors  they  have  performed,  and  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  Carried. 

Mr.  Foster  then  moved  that  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  now  adjourn ; 
and  after  prayer  by  Mr.  Knapp,  and  the  singing  of  “Praise  God, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,”  the  motion  was  put  and  carried, 
and  the  meeting  declared  adjourned  sine  die. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUIQIARY  OF  1LR.  P.  lane’s  LETTER. 

As  Mr.  Patrick  Lane  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  was  unable  to 
attend  and  share  in  the  labors  of  the  Association,  he  drew  up 
some  useful  and  pungent  suggestions  in  the  form  of  a letter  of 
some  length,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  print  in  full,  but 
from  which  we  take  the  following  : — 

“ That  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  blind  who  have  been 
made  self-supporting  are  needed.  That  an  institution  should 
show  the  number  of  those  it  has  trained  who  have  developed 
into  intelligent  and  worthy  persons. 

“ It  is  due  to  the  seeing,  and  due  to  the  blind,  that  the  results 
here  indicated  (more  at  large  than  we  have  space  to  give  them) 
should  be  carefully  prepared,  and  authentically  made  known ; and 
I hope  your  honorable  body  will  authorize  this  to  be  done. 

“ The  trades  taught  in  institutions  are  few,  and  meagrely  remu- 
nerative. It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  to  learn  handicrafts,  and  their  ability  to  execute,  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  simple  trades  taught.  This  assumption  is  clearly 
unwarrantable.  Were  a skilful  carpenter  to  become  blind,  it  is 
not  apparent  that  his  mechanical  ability  must  necessarily  dwindle 
to  broom-making,  or  making  cane-seats  in  chairs.  Hor  is  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  trades  of  institution-shops  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
blind  person  of  decided  mechanical  aptitude.  It  may  be  that 
most  blind  persons  can  learn  no  other  than  the  trades  now  taught : 
if  so,  they  must  be  restricted  to  these.  There  are  a few  who 
could  learn  and  successfully  pursue  other  mechanical  occupations. 
There  are  blind  men  who  could  learn  to  do  the  -woodwork  of 
wheelbarrows,  carts,  wagons,  &c.  There  are  many  forms  of  plain 
work  in  wood  which  can  be  done  without  sight.  If  such  trades 
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cannot  be  taught  in  institutions,  then  provision  ought  to  be  made 
to  furnish  instruction  outside  of  institutions. 

“ There  is  no  experience  to  counteract  the  opinion  that  blind  girls 
can  do  well  in  several  departments  of  culinary  work;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  domestic  service  which  they  can  efficiently 
perform.  Such  forms  of  work  ought  to  be  taught,  whether  the 
knowledge  gained  be  practically  applied  or  not.  I know  no 
reason  why  a blind  girl  should  not  learn  book-binding  and  other 
mechanical  trades  not  now  taught. 

“In  most  institutions  the  school  department  affords  only  the 
most  primary  instruction.  If  such  instruction  exhaust  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  blind  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  then  the  ex- 
isting schools  are  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  their  pupils.  It 
is  certain  that  most  blind  persons,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
seeing,  can  advance  but  a little  way  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
science ; but  among  the  blind,  as  among  others,  there  are  a few 
who  can  make  a progress  impossible  to  the  many.  In  every  in- 
stitution, there  are  a few  who  can  pass  the  boundaries  which  limit 
institution-schools.  To  these  persons  fuller  instruction  ought  to  be 
furnished.  Every  institution  for  the  blind  should  have  a high 
school  or  collegiate  department,  in  which  should  be  afforded,  to 
such  pupils  as  can  receive  it,  instruction  equal  to  that  given  in  the 
best  schools  for  the  seeing.  If  it  is  deemed  better,  let  properly- 
qualified  pupils  be  placed  in  a high  school  or  college  attended  by 
students  with  sight.  ...  In  entering  upon  the  strife  for  bread, 
most  men  need  help.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  this  need  is 
more  intensely  felt.  . . . Institutions  can  do  something  to  furnish 
the  required  help.  They  ought  to  aid  their  graduates  to  procure 
and  hold  positions  in  which  to  work;  and  thus  fulfil  the  promise,  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

BOOKS. 


.“There  ought  to  be  printed  at  once  a full  series  of  text-books 
containing  a complete  course  of  college  instruction.  Literary 
works  are  useful ; but  text-books  are  indispensable.  A periodical 
is  needed,  containing  a summary  of  the  most  important  items  of 
news,  together  with  literary  and  scientific  matter.  A periodical  of 
this  kind,  containing  a hundred  pages,  might  be  issued  at  a cost 
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which  could  be  met  by  most  persons  who  would  desire  such  a 
publication.  I cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  recording  my 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  service  to  the  blind  ren- 
dered  by  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe  in  the  publication  of  books.  . . . Were 
every  institution  to  appropriate  annually  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
per  pupil,  the  funds  woxild  soon  be  furnished  to  print  the  required 
books.  There  is  in  this  State  (Louisiana)  a fund  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  collected  to  print  books  for  the  blind. 
This  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  gentlemen  of  high  character;  and, 
were  they  rightly  approached,  I believe  they  would  do  all  that 
honor  would  permit  or  duty  require  to  effect  the  end  proposed. 
I thankfully  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Wait 
through  his  system  of  tangible  point-writing.  For  private  con- 
venience and  easy  availability,  this  system  is  superior  to  any  other 
known  to  me.  Something  should  be  done  to  render  the  blind  in- 
dependent in  the  execution  of  chirography  to  be  read  by  the  eye. 
It  is  said  that  Thurber’s  chirographer  is  easily  manageable  without 
sight : if  so,  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  lessen  its  cost  and  ex- 
tend its  use.” 
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